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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



U. S. Department of Labor, 

Children's Bureau, 

Wasliington, September 25, 1918, 
Sir: Herewith I transmit a report entitled ^^ Rural Children in 
Selected Counties of North Carolina." This study was made at 
the request of the North Carolina State Board of Health in cooper- 
ation with State and local authorities and volunteer organizations. 
The purpose was to secure information as to the rural child — his 
well-being, surroundings, needs, and opportunities. 

The study was under the direction of Dr. Frances Sage Bradley 
with the assistance of Miss Margaretta A. Williamson. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Chief. 
Hon. William B. Wilson, 

Secretary of'Ldbor. 
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RURAL CHILDREN IN SELEQED COUNTIES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 



INTRODUCTION. 

This inquiry into the conditions surrounding rural children was 
undertaken with the purpose of studying at first hand the everyday 
life of the rural child of the South, at home, at work, at school, and 
at play — ^his health, environment, needs, and opportunities. Since 
three-fifths of the children of the United States are rural children, it 
is obvious that the problems of the rural child must meet with careful 
consideration in any program of child conservation. 

At the request of the St^ite board of health it was decided to con- 
duct the study in North Carolina, which may fairly be considered a 
typical Southern State, with its characteristic population, customs, 
climate, soils, and crops. The inquiry was necessarily confined to 
definite and limited areas, and an effart was made to choose sections 
representative of rural conditions in different parts of the State. 

North Carolina is clearly divided into an eastern coastal plain of 
low-lying land, intersected by many streams, partly swamp land but 
mainly sandy and fertile loose loam soils; a central or piedmont 
region of higher altitudes and a greater variety of fertile soils; ^ and a 
western or mountainous region in the heart of the Appalachian sys- 
tem. Cotton raising is the leading industry of the coastal and pied- 
mont regions; in the mountains little crop farming is done and the 
chief dependence of the people is live-stock raising and the develop- 
ment of timber interests. 

A lowland county, lying at the junction of the coastal and pied- 
mont sections, was selected as representative of conditions in the 
cotton belt, and a mountain county in the extreme western part of the 
State was chosen as a typical mountain county embodying charac- 
teristics not only of western North Carolina, but also of other moim- 
tainous sections of the Southern Appalachian system. 

The inquiry was initiated in the lowland county by a children's 
health conference and a child-welfare exhibit at the county seat, and 
followed by a series of conferences in each township of the county. 

Following the children's health conferences an intensive detailed 
house-to-house study of the children was made in one rural township 
of the lowland county (in the cotton belt), and in three smaller rural 
townships of the mountain county. 

i ThirteeDth Census of the United States, 1910, Vol. V, Agriculture, p. 895. 



10 RURAL CHILDREN. 

In the townsliips chosen every home in which there was a child 
under 16 was visited; the survey included in the lowland county 
township 127 white families with 340 children, and 129 negro fami- 
lies with 404 children imder 16; in the three townships of the moun- 
tain county 231 white families with 697 children under 16 were 
visited. TTie inquiry, which was made in 1916, covered a period of 
approximately three months in each county. During this time the 
bureau agents lived in homes in the townships visited rather than 
maintaining headquarters at the county seat, in this way gaining a 
somewhat fuller experience of particular rural conditions and prob- 
lems than could otherwise have been possible. In the lowland county 
a Ford car was used for travel; in the mountains, owing to the condi- 
tion of the roads (with the exception of the main road to the county * 
seat), the agents rode horseback. 

JHienever possible the mother was interviewed, otherwise the 
father, grandmother, or other nearest relative. Information was 
obtained concerning various phases of child care, together with a 
comprehensive history of each family in its relation to the well-being 
of the children of the family. The questions covered the number of 
children the mother had borne ; the number lost, w;ith the causes of 
their deaths; the mother's prenatal, obstetrical, and postnatal c^re; 
distance from physician; nursing care; infant feeding; diet of older 
children, their physical condition, education, work, and recreation; 
the mother's household and farm duties; and the housing, sanitation, 
and economic status of the family. 

The inquiry was confined to normal children, no attempt being 
made to cover dependency, delinquency, illegitimacy, or other 
problems of abnormal children except a brief survey of State facilities 
for their care. 

Certain phases of child welfare were covered by supplementary 
studies. Information as to the neighborhood midwives of the four 
townships was obtained by visiting every midwife who had attended a 
case within the past five years; a test of birth registration was made 
and also a brief survey of school facilities in the townships covered. 

During the course of the inquiry, various State and other organiza- 
tions — the State board of health. State board of education, State 
university. State Normal and Industrial College, States Relations 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture, and the 
staff of an important farm journal — wet^ most helpful in their cooper- 
ation, assisting in choosing the counties to be studied, in planning the 
work, and helping to assemble material for the report. 

Local officials and organizations in the counties chosen — the county 
physician, county superintendent of schools, county medical society, 
women's clubs, and the press — also showed an active interest in the 
inquiry and gave every possible assistance. 
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The success of such an inquiry necessarily depended upon the good 
will of the community, especially of the families interviewed. Moth- 
ers in the sections visited showed the same desire to secure the best 
possible results in rearing their children and the same cordial interest 
in the efforts of the Children's Bureau to study the problems of child- 
hood that have been found elsewhere. A friendly, hospitable recep- 
tion was accorded at every home, both mothers and fathers giving 
every possible assistance. In fact notes, messages, and remon- 
strances were sent by mothers whose homes had not yet been reached 
and who feared they might be overlooked. At one home a note was 
found pinned to the front door, directing the agents to the field wher^ 
the mother would be found at work. 

The results of the inquiry fall under the five following heads: 
(1) Children's health conferences, (2) and (3) the survey of conditions 
surrounding children in the lowland and mountain counties, (4) sum- 
mary and conclusions, and (5) the State and its relation to child 
welfare (see Appendix, p. 101). 



PART L 

CHILDREN'S HEALTH CONFERENCES. 

» 

The children's health conferences, held first at the county seat 
. nd later in rural sections, were a series of consultations of physicians 
A'ith mothers concerning the physical development of their children 
ind "were in charge of a physician from the Children's Bureau. 

The purpose in view in holding the conferences was (1) to call the 
ittention of mothers to methods of improving the condition of their 
•hildren, (2) to demonstrate to the communities the value of periodic 
examination and sustained supervision of young children, and 
(3) to stimulate local authorities to various forms of follow-up work 
as suggested by the conference. 

^ CONFERENCE AT THE COUNTY SEAT. 

The conference met with a cordial response from local organizations. 
The mayor, clergy, school ofiicials, and other prominent citizens 
ofTered every possible assistance. The civic association, the county 
medical society, local hospitals, and other organizations gave prac- 
tical expression of their interest in the work. 

Ample publicity was obtained through the courtesy of the State 
and local press, which gave generously of their space; also through 
the health bulletins of the State board of health. A letter addressed 
to all mothers of young children was sent through the cooperation 
of schools into every home where there was a child. Attractive 
cards announcing the conference appeared in the windows of schools, 
churches, stores, railway stations, and elsewhere^ Notices announc- 
ing the conference and inviting mothers to bring their young children 
to it were read from every pulpit. To attract the school children, 
a prize of a five-dollar gold piece was offered by the Children's Bureau 
for the best composition written by a child under 12 on the conference 
and its accompanying exhibit. 

The conference at the county seat was held at a rest room main- 
tained by the civic association for the use of rural women from the 
surrounding country when they come to town to do their Saturday's 
shopping. It extended over 10 days, including two Saturdays, in 
order to reach as many as possible of the rural women. After the 
conference for white children, one was held for negroes in an assembly 
hall of their own, with negro doctors and nurses assisting the Children's 
Bureau physician. 

13 
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's Btireau 
ussed with tne muu^x^*'' ««.v>jj. suujocts i«s prenaiai care, obstetrical 
care of the baby ai^d the young child, care of the sick child, 
)ol lunches, medical inspection of the schools, and the value of a 

ting nurse. . 

'hrough the courtesy of the local moving-picture houses a Chil- 
n's-Biireau film, '* A Day in a Baby's Life," was shown; also pubUc- 
ilth slides loaned by the State board of health and other organiza- 
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l%*e attendance at the conference was drawn not only from the 
intT seat but frona the surrounding country as well, farmers leaving 
- fiei(is in tha midst of the busy plowing and planting season and - 
vine 12 and 15 b^^ to bring their children for examination, 
.ctors came with small patients, parents brought children, and 
chers came for belp vpith their problems. A number of mothers 
d babies were brought into the conference each day from a near-by 
11 village by the manager of the mill. One father at first thought 
p conference only an excuse for the mothers to go to town and re- 
ed to have his child examined, but when he saw the record given 
, brother's child he insisted that his own son be brought for exam- 
ation. The mothers admitted that they carried their babies' 
rords around in their pockets and compared notes at leisure 

onaents. 

The attendance often taxed the accommodations to the utmost, and 

le increasing number of children brought for examintion was per- 
aps the best evidence of its growing hold upon the pubUc. -One 
ivindred and forty children were examined at the white conference 
nd 49 a^ ^^® conference for negroes. The value of the conference, 
lowever, can not be measured wholly by the number of children 
examined. Not only those who brought children for examination, 
)Ut also many others — children and adults — were in attendance; 
nd the interest they displayed in all that was said and done can but 
lead to good results. 

CONFERENCES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 

After the conference at the county seat, each of the 12 townships 

f the county was visited and an afternoon or evening conference 

held ^^ ^ township, because of the crowd, it was necessary to 

Aueat the white conference; and in 2 townships a second one for 

negroes had to be arranged ; in all, 27 rural conferences were held, and, 

in addition, 4 in smaU mill villages. 

As a rule the district school was the chosen meeting place, though 
occasionally the church was selected when it was more centrally 
located or would better accommodate the crowd. 
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,ed to confirm a ^agaoste. At one ^^^^^^^^ adopted chUdren 
e brougU by their ioster mother. <=^XIT^ "^^^ » rural con- 
,nce a father signalled the «gent« ^tteyd^Ve p^.^ his We 
ologizing, as he said>. ^^agg;r^ IZ^^^^^e^^ their 

rice concerning his btUe lajme poy ^^lor^H ^i^ * ^^ brought t6 
, conference. At a ^-^^ ;^^-''^%^^^^^^^ Who had come 

. late for the "scenery^; ^^^'^^^^^^olk^^^ ^ tune for the 
k, expressed his appreciatiox. of tt^^^J^^^^^^g done for his race, 
their enthusiasm the negro axxdienceB ^J J^^^Use^ to be dismissed, 
d were left to d^cuss the new doctrme after^^^ .j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

.Uowing one of these c^^^^^^^-^^_ ^^ Sfore x.^""^ *^^^ *^^ <^Mdren 
had missed the meeting the night beiore ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

next morning waiting U> have the children examined before the 
;ents took an early tram. 

RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCES. 

The results of the conference were seen on every side. Mothera 
-^ere made more observant and more cntical of their children and a ^ 
eneral stock taking by the mothers of this section followed A 
' ather who had brought a poorly developed child to the conference 
v^as heard to say several weeks later, " My wife couldn't go, but I went 
md took it all in, and we're raising our baby like the doctor said." 
Parents who had brought a child to one conference would often appear 
at a neighboring conference with a second or third child of their own 
.or one of a neighbor's. Following the conference, many children 
received the attention of dentists and throat specialists; and others 
whose needs had previously not been recognized, were brought into 
touch \A'ith their family physicians. 

Many practical evidences of the work were seen in driving through 
the coimtry. Babies heretofore kept indoors were found sleeping on 
the porch or out under the trees in homemade cribs. Mothers showed 
with pride their own or their husbands' modifications or adaptations 
of models seen in the exhibit. Playing pens, homemade toys, fireless 
cookers, iceless refrigerators, and flytraps were made by man v. An 
ambitious teacher who was developing a domestic science depart- 
: ment for mothers and young girls had reproduced in her school 
models seen in the exhibit. 

l*he agents also indorsed the project of installing an incinerator at 
the county seat for the disposal of garbage and waste. The incine- 
rator has now been in operation for over a year and is helping to 
: convert an attractive town into one that is also healthful and sanitary. 
During the conference of the Children's Bureau at the county seat 
the agents had an opportunity to join in an eflFort to crystallize pubhc 
' »P«uon upon the value of a visiting nurse. So convincing were the 
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PLATE v.— OUT-OF-DOOR BABY IN A HOMEMADE CRIB, 
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PLATE XII.— DRILLED WELL CONVENIENTLY NEAR THE HOUSE. 



PUTE XIII.-THE DANGEROUS OPEN DUG V 



PLATE XIV.— A THREE-TEACHER WHITE SCHOOL. 



PLATE XV.— NEW ONE-TEACHER NEGRO SCHOOU 



PART n. 
THE LOWLAND COUNTY SURVEY. 

During the course of the rural conference local citizens were con- 
sulted in regard to the characteristics of the various townships of the 
county, afid a township thought to be a typical rural section of the 
cotton belt was chosen for interisive study. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TOWNSHIP. 

The township Hes 6 to 14 miles from the coimty seat, which is the 
nearest town, and consists of open country along the bank of a broad 
swift stream. The land is low, level, and, except along the river 
bottom, is sandy and porous. The soil, debilitated by years of 
exclusive cotton growing, demands heavy and expensive fertilization 
in order to produce a good yield. 

The climate is warm and humid, with the long summers especially 
adapted to cotton raising. The Weather Bureau records for the 
county seat, over a period of 28 years, show a mean temperature of 
44° in January and 79° in July, with a minimum of —5° and a 
maximum of 103° for the year. 

Farming is the chief industry and is pursued under a system of 
t-enancy. Good water power is utilized only for small grist and saw 
mills. Great piles of sawdust mark the site of mills which have cut 
out most of the timber, and the forests have given way largely to 
farms. 

The township has two main roads of sand-clay construction, main- 
tained in good condition, which lead to the county seat. The other 
roads, however, are for the most part neglected; so also are the 
bridges, except one of steel construction. There are no railroads 
within the township. Rural free delivery of mail is available for all 
the famihes, and a few homes have telephone connections. 

The history of the township dates back to the colonial period when 
the Cape Fear section was settled by Scotch Highlanders.^ The 
Scotch straifi and a preponderance of Scotch names have persisted 
in this section down to the present time. There has been practically 
no immigration of other nationalities and the population is uniformly 
native-bom American, about evenly divided between the whites and 

1 McLean, J. P.: Scotch Highlanders in America, p. 102. Helman-Taylor Co., Cleveland; John Mackay, 
Glasgow, 1900. 
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20 BURAL CHILDBEN. 

negroes. The county has a rural population density of 27.9 persons 
to the square mile/ which also probably approximates the population 
density of .the township. It is a considerably more thickly settled 
area than the average rural section in the United States, which has a 
density of -16.6 persons to the square ipile,^ but is more sparsely 
settled than the rural sections of the South Atlantic States for which 
the average riu*al density is 33.8.^ 

FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY. 

ECONOMIC STATUS OP FAMIUES. 

Land tenure. 

The famiUes in the neighborhoods visited fall roughly mto three 
distinct social economic groups — landowners, white tenants, and 
negro tenants. Approximately three-fifths of the white families are 
owners of the land on which they live; of the negro farmers, only one 
in four is a landowner. Various systems of tenancy are foimd, the 
*' half-share^' basis being the most conunon. This is an arrangement 
by which the tenant and the landlord each gets half the crop; if 
the landlord supplies the stock, he and the tenant each furnish half 
the fertilizer; where the tenant supplies stock, the landlord furnishes 
all the fertilizer. 

By far the majority of tenants are '^croppers,'' rather than cash or 
standing rent tenants; an occasional family, however, pays rent out- 
right — usually in cotton at the rate of one 450-pound bale of lint 
cotton for 12 acres of land under cultivation. 

Crops and acreage. 

The average farmer confines his operations to the raising of cotton 
and corn and a garden patch. Some also have a small acreage in 
tobacco, peas, small grain, peanuts, or sorghum cane. Cotton is the 
money crop and" this section of the country, like other parts of the 
South, is suffering from an overcultivation of cotton at the expense 
of food and feed crops. 

The country visited has a soil well adapted to cotton raising, except 
for a small area of sand lulls. Cotton production per acre averaged 
seven-tenths of a bale on the white farms visited and three-fifths on 
negro farms. 

Little produce is sold except cotton and cotton seed, and, rarely, 
tobacco, corn, stock, butter, chickens, and eggs. One of the most 
successful farmers of the township, however, makes it a- rule to sup>- 
port his family on crops other than cotton, saving the profit on cot- 
ton always for enlarging his farm business. He finds it better to 
plant more com, beans, etc., rather than cotton alone, which varies 
more in price than any other crop. 

1 Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Vol. HI, Population, p. 298.- 
t Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Vol. I, Population, p. 56. 
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About half the white and over four-fifths of the negro farms of the 
township are ** one-horse*', farms, with approximately 25 acres in 
cultivation — often 15 in cotton and 10 in com. With cotton pro- 
duction averaging well mider a bale an acre, the limited one-horse 
crop is a poor dependence at best, even when operated by the farm 
owner who gets the whole of the crop made ; when operated by a tenan t 
on half shares, the family money income may dwindle to four or five 
bales of cotton, with a total cash value (at the time of the inquiry) of 
from $200 to $300. 

Cost of cotton production. 

Cotton is an expensive crop to produce; due to lack of a crop- 
rotation system, a good yield is impossible without heavily fertilizing 
the land. One ton to every 3 acres is the rule, which with fertilizer 
at $28 and $30 a ton at the time of the inquiry represents a consider- 
able investment. Moreover, it is a handmade and not a machine- 
made crop, and labor is an appreciable item; help hired for ^^ chop- 
ping*' and picking cotton amounted to something Hke $6 or $7 a 
bale at the time of the inquiry. Ginning added another $2 a bale if 
ginned in town, $2.50 if at one of the neighborhood gins. 

Credit systems. 

The average farmer begins the season heavily in debt for his fertil- 
izer which he buys ^*on time," payable in the fall of the year after the 
crop is made. Where a tenant is making a crop, the landlord gives 
his note for the fertilizer and the tenant settles with him at the end 
of the year; also, the average tenant family has to be ''carried" by 
merchant or landlord for groceries and provisions used during the 
spring and sununer. By the time the crop is gathered at the end of 
the season, its money value has been largely anticipated, and the 
clear profit remaining after the debts incurred during the farm season 
have been paid off leaves but a slim financial support for the family 
during the coming 12 months. ''We feel rich after the crop is sold," 
one farm tenant expressed it; "rich till we get to the people we owe." 

That the various systems of credit in the purchase of groceries and 
small goods are working to the detriment of the conununity is th? 
opinion of many in the neighborhood. Some famiUes, of course, 
pride themselves on always paying cash ; others pay cash through the 
autumn and winter as long as the family income holds out and then 
buy "on time," payable with 6 per cent interest in the autumn after 
the crop \a made. Chickens and eggs, and occasionally other pro- 
duce, are traded at the country stores. The landlord usually keeps 
a commissary where such suppUes as meat, com meal, rice, sugar, 
sirup, coffee, snuff, and tobacco may be had and charged to the 
tenant at the same rate of interest he would pay at the country 
store. These accoimts are long-time credits, payable in the fall of 
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the year. Aside from the interest on the account, the time price is 
almost invariably higher than the cash price. A farmer who had 
bought '*on time" last year is trying to pay cash this year, for from 
one-fourth to one-third is added to the price when he buys on time. 
For instance, he had bought a sack of *^ shipped stuff'' on time for 
$2.50; on the same day at the same store his father bought a sack for 
$1 .60 cash. Another farmer finds it cheaper to borrow money to carry 
him through the simuner, about $50 at 10 per cent, than to buy 
"on time," paying 25 cents more on the dollar besides the 6 per cent 
interest when the bill is paid in the autumn. Sometimes a crop lien, 
or written contract with the crop as security, is required before the 
merchant will **run" a customer; often, however, the agreement is 
by word of mouth if the merchant feels reasonably sure of getting his 
pay. The negro farmer, more conmionly than the white, buys oa 
credit and suffers particularly from the high credit prices; a crop 
lien, too, is more likely to be required of him. One man explained 
that since the legal rate of interest is 6 per cent, only 6 per cent 
appears on the note, but, in addition, one pays about 10 cents on 
the dollar more for suppUes bought on time. A negro woman who 
**owes out'' about $20, pays 10 per cent — 6 per cent interest and 4 
or 5 per cent '^what they call premery" (premium). 

Another who had made 7 bales of cotton on half shares had no 
idea how much it brought, for the landlord took it all, including the 
seed, to square her debts. One negro family got suppUes from the 
landlord's country store; they turned over all their cotton and seed 
to him; he settled with them in February and gave them $50 as 
their share of the crop (they had madA 9^ bales of cotton on half 
shares and the landlord had supphed them with flour, sugar, "strip 
meat," and rice). ''When fall comes, there's not much in it for 
you," said one tenant. The tenant family rarely keeps an account 
of its expenditures, depending upon the records in the landlord's 
books. 

The installment plan, though in many ways filling a real need, 
also adds to the financial burden of many famiUes because of tho 
higher prices charged for installment purchases. Sewing machines 
are often bought in this way, also stoves, crayon portraits, books, 
and even medicines from the patent medicine man on his monthly 
rounds. A $25 sewing machine, at $2.50 down and $2 per month, 
costs the family $40 to $50. A mule is almost invariably bought on 
the installment plan; few famihes can afford the expense of paying 
outright the $250 to $300 cash price. Cooperative buying in this 
township, except in a few isolated cases, is practically unknown. 
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Crop disposal. 

Cotton is usually marketed at the county seat, 6 to 14 miles 
away; tobacco is shipped to several points where it brings a better 
price than on the local market. Often the landlord buys his tenant's 
crop, almost invariably in the case of negro tenants. He can aflFord 
to hold his cotton for higher prices while the tenant must sell im- 
mediately to pay his debts. 

Farm labor. 

Among the tenant farmers, after a man has finished working his 
own crop, he, and sometimes his wife and children als6, hire out for 
a few days at farm labor, to supplement their scant income. Farm 
labor, at the time of the inquiry, was poorly paid, 75 cents a day 
for a grown man, 50 cents for a grown woman, and 25 to 50 cents 
for children. Cotton picking is piecework, paid at the rate of 50 
cents per 100 pounds picked, with 200 pounds per day as* a good 
average. 

HOME CONDITIONS. 

Housing. 

White Families. — The children's home environment varies widely 
according to the social and economic status of the family. The 
typical home of the prosperous planter is a big, comfortable farm- 
house, with a generous brick fireplace at each end — a traditional 
southern home, with its large cool rooms, deep verandas, fine trees, 
sturdy old scuppemong viues, and, in the distance, well-kept cotton 
fields. 

The tenant's children are not so well provided for. The average 
tenant family occupies an unpainted, clapboarded cottage of four 
small rooms, ceiled inside but not plastered, often with no shade 
around the house — a hot, sandy Uttle plat of ground. One family 
of tenants visited Uved in a Uttle rough shack in the midst of the 
woods, with insufficient cleared space around the house to admit 
any breeze. Fhes, mosquitoes, and gnats were numerous though 
the family kept a bucket of pitch burning on the porch. Another 
tenant cottage — a rude shack of upright boards — ^is the home of 
father, mother, and five small children; the mother called it '^shan ty- 
ing" and was anxious to move in the autumn. 'The crop is too 
inconvenient, the water is bad (a dug well, open and unprotected, and 
only 12 feet from the house), the crib's too near, and there's a pond 
back there," summed up her objections to the place. 

The farm tenant frequently moves from farm to farm in the hope 
of bettering his poverty-stricken condition, but usually, not straying 
far from the neighborhood where he was bom. The unstable nature 
of his tenancy and the lack of any permanent interest in his sur- 
roundings discourage any attempt on his part to improve his cottage 
or its grounds. 
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The sawmill hand is even more of a will-o'-the-wisp, moving con- 
stantly as the sawmill exhausts the surrounding timber. A mother 
whose husband '^followed the sawmills" complained that '4t was 
move every time the wind blows; if I was to say 36 times since I 
was married, I wouldn't miss it." 

Negro Families. — Negro housing accommodations are almost 
uniformly poor. The commonest type of negro home is the old- 
fashioned log cabin of one, two, or three rooms, daylight showing 
between the logs. Such a house is hot and stuffy in summer with 
the sun beating in, while in winter it is almost impossible to heat it, 
even with the cracks chinked with mud and a roaring fire in the open 
fireplace. A cabin Hke this leaks in stormy weather and leaves the 
floor damp for a day or two afterwards. There is usually some 
attempt at decoration, gay-colored chromos, crayon portraits, and 
ornainents of various sorts within and flowers without on every 
side — four-o' clocks, sunflowers, weeping Mary, and tiger lilies. 
Rooms are incredibly small and stuffy, with low ceilings; often a 
cabin originally one-roomed has been cut up by thin partitions into 
two, three, or even four tiny rooms. Some cabins are windowless, 
many have windows without glass panes, heavy soUd wood shutters 
taking their place. A number of negro homes were badly crowded 
for space; one-fourth of the famiUes visited had five or more persons 
to a sleeping room. At one home, a small room, half the original' 
room, with no window and absolutely ^ark, contained two beds 
where five persons slept. In another cabin an entire family of X2 
slept in one large room with a curtain stretched from side to side. 

Sanitation. 

Privies. — Sanitary conveniences are deplorably lacking at many 
white as well as negro homes. More than half the white families 
visited had no toilet of any description on their premises. One 
family of tenants explained that there had been a privy on the 
place when they came, but it was so filthy that it had to be torn 
down; another tenant, who upon moving into the present house had 
obtained a promise from the landlord to build a privy, had already 
lived there a year without one. More than one family frankly 
])i'efers to have no privy, disliking the idea of accumulated filth and 
not appreciating the dangers of soil pollution. Many famihes, how- 
ever, recognize the importance of the privy in safeguarding the family 
health. Where a privy is present it is commonly of the open-in-back 
surface type, usually dependent upon the scavenging servicer of 
chickens and hogs, which have easy access through the open back; 
occasionally the privy is built on the side of a hill with the contents 
draining into the ^^ branch." Some famihes, however, have the privy 
cleaned and the contents buried with reasonable frequency, and 
some attempt disinfection by the use of lime, dirt, sulphur, or wood 
ashes. 
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accumulations of manure, insanitary disposal of garbage and other 
refuse, and also because, in many cases, the stable and hogpen are 
located too near the house. Scattered ponds and some swamp lands 
are responsible for the prevalence of mosquitoes, which during the 
summer months make life almost unendurable after dark. Late in 
the afternoon a road through the woods can scarcely be traveled 
without a groat branch as a weapon to beat oflF the mosquitoes. 

The average family, white or negro, is without screens of any 
description. Only 19 of the white homes out of 127 visited, and no 
negro homes were adequately screened, i. e., with screens at both 
doors and windows. Several had screened the doofs or the doors 
and kitchen windows. Fly paper and fly traps are used to some 
extent. Many families "smoke ouf mosquitoes, using a bucket of 
smoking coals, pitch, or rags on the porch or doorstep. 

Disposal of Waste. — Garbage is fed to the hogs and chickens; 
other refuse is disposed of variously— burned by the more careful 
families, by others hauled off to the woods, thrown in the ditch, 
hauled to the swamp, swept out to the edge of the yard, thrown 
down an old well, hauled off to fill in low places, thrown in the 
thicket, biu-n^d around the iron pots used for boiling clothes, or 
thrown into a mill pond. 

Maniu'e is allowed to accumulate in the stables and constitutes a 
proUfic breeding place for fUes. "Most any day you can see the flies 
just a- weaving in that manure," said one mother; at this home every 
rain wash<is down into the manure pile, keeping it wet much of the 
time. It is usually removed only twice a year — spring and autumn — 
to be used as fertilizer for com and potatoes. Aside from some 
half dozen farmers, who see to it that the manure pile is kept covered 
with straw, there is no effort at guarding against flies from this 
souice. The State board of health in a leaflet on ^^Fhes," for distri- 
bution in rural communities, advises having the manure hauled out 
and away from the stable regularly twice a week from April 15 to 
November 16, and once a week from November 15 to December 15, 
and from March 15 to April 15. 

MATERNITY CARE. 

The care of the mother during her pregnancy and confinement 
should be a matter of vital concern to any commimity. A receui 
bulletin of the Children's Bureau shows that in 1913 childbirth caused 
more deaths among women 15 to 44 years old than any disease except 
tuberculosis.^ This bulletin further points out the close relation be- 
tween the deaths of infants occurring in the first days and weeks of 

i Meigs, Dr. Grace L.* Maternal Mortality from all Conditions Connected with Childbirth in the United 
States and Certain Other Countries, pp. 7 and 9. U.S. Children's Bureau Publication No. 19, Miscellaneous 
Series No. 0, Washington, 1917. 
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life and the proper care of the mother before and at the birth of her 
baby; also the fact that each death at childbirth is a serious loss to the 
country, since the women who die from this cause are lost at the time 
of £heir greatest usefulness to the State and to their families. More- 
over, the loss to the commimity occasioned by a failure to safeguard 
women at this time can be by no means adequately measured by the 
deaths occurring at childbirth. Many women endure a lifetime of ill 
health which they date from a particular confinement when for va- 
rious reasons proper obstetrical and nursing care were lack'mg. 

During the inquiry 79 white and 86 negro mothers — ^who had given 
birth to a child, Uve or stillborn, within five years previous to the 
agent's visit — were interviewed with especial reference to maternity 
care at their last confinement. ^ 

The early marriage age of the average rural woman of this section 
gives her a long childbe^ring period. Two-thirds of the white 
mothers visited' had married at 22 years of age. or yoxmger, nearly 
half at 20 or younger;. of the negro women, about three-fifths had 
married at 20 or younger — more than one-third at 18 or yoimger. 
Small families are imcommon in this section of the country, and it is 
the exceptional mother who has not borne a number of children. 
Approximately three-fourths (74 per cent) of the white mothers, 
married 10 years or more, and almost , nine-tenths (89 per cent) 
of the negro mothers, had had six or more pregnancies. 

The rural woman of this section has not yet realized that she is 
entitled to skilled attention in her confinement, and faces the perils 
of childbirth with imdue serenity. Until the mother herself demands 
as her due (with her husband's recognition of the necessity for the 
expense) skilled medical and nursing care during pregnancy and 
confinement, there can be Uttle hope of improved standards of 
maternity care for rural communities. 

Lack of medical care was frequently mentioned as a serious 
drawback to country Ufe. One young father wished ^Hhe Govern- 
ment would do something about it"; he thinks there should be at 
least one doctor in every township. That the Government should 
send medical experts thix)ugh the coimtry especially for women and 
children was the opinion of another who wanted to know why his 
wife has never been well since their second baby was born. 

Although 27 physicians are resident in the county,^ this is an 
inadequate medical service for a population of 33,719,^ since it 
means an average of 1,249 persons to each physician, which is 
nearly twice the average — 691 ^ — ^for the United States. Moreover, 
since 19 of the 27 physicians are concentrated at the coimty seat, 

1 American Medical Directory, 1916. 

> Estimate of U. S. Bureau of the Census for 1916. 

* Bulletin of the American Medical Association, Jan. 15, 1917, p. 114. 
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and the other 8 are scattered in small villages and through the 
rural sections, there is a decided lack of available medical service 
in various parts of the coimty. In the township covered by the 
suivey no physician is resident, and the families are from 3 to 14 
miles distant from the nearest doctor; not an excessive distance 
perhaps, but because of scant telephone connection and bad roads 
during part of the year the doctor is often inaccessible when sorely 
needed. 

Facilities for medical, hospital, and niir«ng care. 

The distance of the family from the physician is in many cases so 
great that medical assistance is caUed in only if the patient's condition 
is critical. Only 5 of the 127 white famihes visited and 15 of the 129 
negro famiUes were within 5 miles of a doctor; more than one-fourth 
were 10 miles or more from their nearest physician. Distance is not 
tho only obstacle in obtaining a physician*. A swift river, which 
rriust be crossed in a small bateau and which at times is impassable, 
forms a natural barrier, entirely cutting off the people of one com- 
munity for part of the year from their nearest physician. 

A strong coimty medical society has been in existence for some 
years and has been active in its support of public-health measures. 
Hospital f aciUties in the county are exceptional ; there are two good 
general hospitals located at the county seat, one with 70 and the 
other with 25 beds. Each hospital maintains a training school 
for nurses. 

A woman^s club at the coimty seat is maintaining a public-health 
nurse, whose work at the county seat and in the surrounding miD 
villages has been so productive of results that a negro nurse for the 
negro population has recently been employed by that race. As yet, 
however, both nurses have confined themselves largely to the area 
adjacent to the county seat and little pubUc-health nursing in i-ural 
neighborhoods has been. attempted. The township of the survey 
is entirely beyond the territory covered by either nurse. 

Maternal deaths. 

The county had in 1916 an alarmingly high maternal mortality 
from causes connected with childbirth; 14 deaths (4 white and 10 
negro) occurred during that year,* a rate of 41.5 per 100,000 popula- 
tion.2 It is impossible to determine whether this rate is sporadic 
or usual, since mortality statistics for the State and its counties are 
not available earlier than 1916, when the State was admitted to the 
Census's area of death registration. 

Moreover, in considering a small area and a small number of 
deaths, the rate is often misleading. However, with due allowance 
for error, mortality from causes connected with childbirth is exces- 

1 Information supplied by the bureau of vital statistics, North Carolina State Board of Health. 
* Based on an estimate of the U . S. Bureau of the Census in 1916 of 33,719 Tor the county. 
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sively Ugh. The rate in this county (41.5) is markedly higher 
than in the mountain county (21.9),^ or in the State as a whole 
(24.7),' and is nearly three times as high as the 1915 rate (15.2) 
for the entire death registration area of the United States.' 

Analysis of the county maternal mortality shows that though 
the rate for white women (17.3) is slightly higher than the average 
for the registration area of the United States (15.2) ,• the high total 
rate for the county is due to the abnormally high rate (93.9) among 
negro women. This higher rate of maternal mortality among negro 
women is in accord with the rates for the total area of death regis- 
tration for which, in 1915, the death rate from causes pertaining to 
childbirth was 14.6 for white women as contrasted with 25.9 for 
negro women.* Puerperal septicaemia (childbed fever), a disease 
recognized years ago as largely preventable, caused the death of 
two of the negro women. 

It is only recently in this country that public attention has been 
directed to the high mortaUty from childbirth and to a consideration 
of its underlying causes. A biiUetin of the Children's Bureau on 
Maternal Mortality finds that the fundamental factors responsible 
for the lives of women lost in childbirth in this country are *' first, 
general ignorance of the dangers connected with childbirth and the 
need of skilled care and proper hygiene in order to prevent them: 
second, * ♦ * difiiculties related to the provision of proper ob- 
stetrical care" * — a conclusion which is apparently true of this com- 
munity as well as of the country as a whole. 

Prenatal care. 

The necessity for supervision and care of the mother before the 
birth of her child is becoming recognized in cities and towns; in this 
community, however, prenatal care is negligible. 

A fair standard for adequate medical prenatal care would probably 
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embrace the following points:* 

1. A general physical examination, including an examination of 
the heart, lungs, and abdomen. 

2. Measurement of the pelvis in a first pregnancy to determine 
whether there is any deformity which is likely to interfere with birth. 

» See p. 68. 

> Information supplied by bureau of vital statistics, North Carolina State Board of Health. 

» Mortality Statistics, 1915, p. 59. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1917. Sum of the rate^ 
there given for "puerperal fever" and "other puerperal affections." 

4 Meigs, Dr. Grace L.: Maternal Mortality from all Conditions Connected with Childbirth in the United 
States and Certain Other Countries, p. 24. U. S. Children's Bureau Publication No. 19, Miscellancou 
Series No. 6. Washington, 1917. 

* Outlined after consultation with Dr. J. ^Vhitridge Williams, professor of obstetrics, Johns Hopkins 
University. See Maternal Mortality from all Conditions Connected with Childbirth in the United States 
and Certain Other Countries, pp. 12, 13. U. S. Children's Bureau Publication No. 19, Miscellaneous 
Series No. 6. Washington, 1917. 
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A mother of three children, living on a comfortable farm of 150 
acres, is 10 miles from the doctor. He has been engaged for every 
confinement but has always arrived too late. The first child was born 
unexpectedly and fell, striking its head on a chair; it had spasms 
before morning and died in three days. 

Another mother became ill in the evening. A messenger crossed 
the river in the bateau for the doctor and found he had gone on 
another case. The doctor did not reach his patient until the next 
morning and dehvery was delayed until he came, the mother suffering 
greatly. The baby was stillborn — a shoulder presentation. 

In another instance, a child who, according to the mother^s story, 
was aUve when labor began was lost because the midwife was unable 
to manage the case and the doctor, who was out when called, could 
not be reached in time. When ^e arrived an hour after the delivery 
he found a stillborn child. 

A mother, frightened at losing the previous baby when only 3 days 
old, sent for a doctor to attend her eighth confinement. He failed 
to arrive in time and the baby, prematurely bom/ died in three hours. 

A mother of eight children, attended by a ^lidwif e at the first three 
confinements, decided to have a doctor thereafter. A doctor was 
engaged for each of the next three confinements but failed to reach her 
in time. When the last two children were born she had only neighbors 
present, though able and willing to pay for professional service. 

A negro woman told of the long hard labor she had had, with the 
midwife unable to reUeve the situation; the **white folks'' for whom 
she and her husband worked sent for a doctor, but before he could get 
there from the coimty seat, a distance of 7 miles, the baby was born 
dead. 

MiDWiVES. — ^Although according to tradition there were two white 
midwives in this section a number of years ago, to-day this service 
is drawn entirely from the negro race. Eight midwives were inter- 
viewed — 7 women and 1 man — ^ranging in age from approximately 45 
to 70 years. The practice of midwifery is often handed down from 
mother to daughter, as the profession of medicine is from father to 
son. Caste lines are sharply drawn among the midwives, two of the 
number doing the ^^quahty'' work. 

Training for midwifery had in every case been limited to nursing 
for or assisting local physicians. Those interviewed had practiced 
from 6 to 26 years, all but two for over 15 years; only three of the 
eight interviewed were registered with the State board of health.v 
AU are iUiterate; one only can read and none can both read and write. 
In spite of illiteracy, however, some are women of good judgment and 
long experience, and with a certain amount of training gained 
through occasional nursing for physicians. 

i See p. 104 for summary of law requirliig registration of midwives. 
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Few of the midwives gave any prenatal care beyond dropping in for 
an occasional friendly call. None attempted a physical examination 
or urinalysis. Four reported that they advised the mother in case of 
any compUcations to apply to the doctor, though on general principles 
home remedies are recommended — salts, oil, *' black draught,'' cream 
of tartar, and burdock for sluggish bowels; and peach-tree leaves, 
boneset, hfe everlasting, or mullein for sluggish kidneys. One mid- 
wife advis^ tea of ^^ cidyus elder'' to reduce the swelling of hands and 
feet. Some claim that single tansy is especially efficacious for 
threatened miscarriage. 

Although the more prosperous famihes employ the midwife as a 
nurse, often having her in the house several days before confinement, 
in the majority of her cases she is the only attendant and is not called 
until the woman is in labor. Her preparation usually consists of 
washing her hands and putting on a clean apron. Two midwives 
claimed that they used bichloride tablets, though neither had any 
in the house at the time of the interview; one reported the use of 
creosol and carbohclacid, and one a kind of '4ady powders," the name 
of which she could notsj-emember. Three reported that they clipped 
and cleaned their nails. Four own bags or satchels also used for 
various purposes by other members of the household. None carry 
their own scissors and only one attempts sterilization of those found 
at the patient's home. Among the items reported in their equip- 
ment^ were ball thread, tansy, ergot, and half a dozen triturated 
tablets given one midwife by a doctor. For the most part they depend 
upon herbs and supplies found at the home of the patient. 

The preparation of the mother for her confinement depends largely 
upon the circumstances of the family; one midwife insists upon a 
clean bed before and after confinement, though this was usually 
considered an unnecessary waste of linen. The proverbial old qmlt 
is used by all but one, and one saves washing for her patient by 
using old rags with which she says she ''can keep the bed clean for 
nine days." 

The care of the mother consisted for the most part in copious 
drafts of tea from time to time, made of pepper, catnip, sweet fennel, 
mint, wormwood, or tansy. One midwife insists that she gives no 
medicines, that ''if the woman needs medicine she needs a doctor." 
All admit two or more examinations during labor. One sees to it 
that all windows are kept closed, and another thinks it "against a 
woman to have too much air." 

Prophylaxis of the new-bom baby's eyes consists of washing with 
boracic acid by two, catnip tea by three, catnip tea and camphor by 
one, and plain water by two. No midwife had as part of her equip- 
ment the nitrate of silver furnished now on request by the State 
board of health. For sore eyes one washes them with breast nulk, 
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while another advises against its use, for in her opinion it poisons 
babies' eyes; two bind bruised house leak on sore eyes at night. 

The cord is tied with twine or with various forms of cotton — ^ball, 
hank, or skein thread; one uses ravelings from a flour sack, and one 
silk. 

The later care of a baby is usually left to the family, though five 
midwives indorse catnip^ tea, two soothing sirup, two whisky, four 
paregoric, and all give oil in some form. One especially recommends 
giving the baby a piece of fat meat to suck to clear the bowels. For 
sore mouth, sage tea, or honey and borax followed by a dose of oil, 
are advised. 

Postnatal care. 

The country doctor, serving a large area, finds it impossible to give 
his patients the same after caxe that is possible with the city physician.. 
Moreover, the^mothers commonly have not recognized the need for 
af ter.care. In about.half |;he cases attended by physicians, however, 
a visit had been made after the confinement, usually once only, 
though in eight cases the physician had made two or more postnatal 
visits. In 29 of the 56 cases (51 white* and 5 negro) attended by a 
physician, obstetrical service was considered complete when the 
woman was deUvered. ^ 

The midwife, if within walking distance, expects to see her* patient 
two or three times, or imtil the baby^s navel is healed. If, however, 
she lives at a distance, as often is the case, the care of the mother and 
child is left entirely in the hands of her family or neighbors. Of the 
108 mothers attended by midwives <28 white and 80 negro), in 77 
cases (almost three-fourths), the midwife either remained in the 
home a few days or returned at least once after confinement. 

Nursing care in confinement. 

Nursing care during confinement is almost invariably imtrained. 
None of the mothers visited had had the services of a trained nurse; 
only two employed a ** practical'' nurse. 'In a number of families — 
18 white and 15 negro — a midwife had been engaged to remain in the 
home after confinement to render nursing services. In a majority 
of cases, however, the mother was dependent upon untrained nursing, 
either by a member of the family, a relative who had come for that 
purpose, or by the neighbors, who are always ready to lend a helping 
hand. The neighbors were '' mighty good," said one mother, '4hey 
never missed a day but five or six of them came in, and they were 
^ways ready to help cook a meal or do anything.'' One negro woman 
had as her only dependence her grandfather and her son of 14; 
another had only her husband at night, no one in the day time. 

63721^—18 3 ' 
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Rest before and after confinement^ 

To some extent tlie amount of rest a mother can have before and 
c^fter confinement is determined by the time of the year or by the 
stage of the cotton crop upon which depends the Uvehhood of the f ami- 
ily. If confinement occurs during the plowing and planting time, 
or while all hands are chopping or picking cotton, it is impossible for 
a woman to have the amount of rest she would be able to secure at a 
more opportune season. 

Housework is commonly continued up to the date of confinement. 
Although, 'generally speaking, ordinary household duties may be 
pursued with , advantage by many pregnant women, the lack of 
conveniences in rural districts makes the care of the household a real 
burden. The mother^s share of *' chores'' (such as milking, churning, 
and taking care of the chickens and garden) and of field work is 
usually lightened, at least, and often is taken over entirely by other 
members of the family. A number of mothers — 18 white and 49 
negro women — in addition to their household duties continued with 
the usual chores and field 'work until they were confined, making no 
change in their toilsome daily program because of the approaching 
childbirth. 

One mother had done a washing the day before hef second baby 
was bom; she is a regular field hand and cLopped cotton all day, 
6 days a week, up to the day before confinement. Another, a mother 
of five children, continued her housework, field work, and chores up 
to the date of confinement, and the morning of the day the baby was 
bom picked 45 pounds of cotton and cooked a big dinner for her 
family of seven. A negro woman worked until that night, hoed 
potatoes, and had all her crop '* right clean." Another, who had 
always kept on with her work up to the time of confinement, had 
had seven pregnancies, of which one resulted in stillbirth and five 
miscarriages (four to six months' term). *'I went because I had it 
to do, but I wasn't able," said a n^ro mother of six children who 
continued field work until three days before confinement. Her baby 
was bom in September and her daily work that autumn, in *' cotton- 
picking time," included getting up before dawn to cook breakfast 
and dinner together (dinners are taken along to the field), and then a 
long day in the cotton field, picking cotton from ''sun to sun." 

It was imcommon to find women doing heavy farm work, and it is 
probably true that outside work in moderation is good for many 
pregnant women. Yet continued daily field work, in the glare and 
intense heat of this lowland country, in addition to housework, may 
not only add to the discomfort of pregnancy and the danger of con- 
finement, but lessen the mother's ability to produce soimd, vigorous 
children. 

A See following section on ''Mother's Usual Work.'! 
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Rest after confinement is equally uncertain, also depending some- 
what upon the season of the year. Many of the white mothers reported 
nine days in bed and 27 were in bed for a longer period. Negro 
mothers were often up in three to five days; ahnost three-fifths were 
out of bed within a week. Housework is resumed soon after the 
mother is out of bed, chores more gradually. Among the white 
mothers field work is usually discontinued for the rest of the season. 
Negro women commonly return to the field in a month^s time, leaving 
the baby at home with the older children, or occasionally taking the 
baby along to be deposited in a box of rags or on a pile of fertilizer 
bags at the edge of the field. 

Motha^s usual work. 

Rural women of this section as a rule are burdened with a multi- 
tude of duties in the house and on the farm and only rarely have 
assistants other than the girls of the family. In addition to the 
cooking, cleaning, scrubbing, washing, ironing, sewing, milking, 
churning, care of chickens and garden, and canning and preserving 
the average woman also works side by side with her husband in the 
field helping to plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop. 

Housework must usually be done without the services of hired 
help; only three of the women visited kept a servant regularly. In 
fact, indoor help is diflBcult to secure during the ^* chopping*' season, 
while in ** cotton picking time" it is practically impossible, since the 
negro women available for domestic service not only earn more money 
in the cotton field but also prefer field work with its greater oppor- 
tunity for sociability. 

An absence of household conveniences makes housework doubly 
hard. With the exception of sewing machines there are practically 
no conveniences for faciUtating women's work. The majority of 
the homes have few of the modem improvements for cooking, which 
is done usually on a wood stove, with fuel provided from meal to 
meal. 

Washing is commonly done in the open, the wash place consisting 
of a bench for the tubs and a big iron pot with a fire imder it for 
boiling the clothes. Only six of the mothers visited used washing 
machines. 

Old-fashioned implements are used for churning and butter making. 
Sweeping often is done with a homemade broom of short bunches 
of sedge grass for the house, or twigs for the yard, bound together 
with a hickory withe. 

Carrying water is an arduous task. Only one of the homes visited 
had a pump and sink inside the kitchen, though white families are 
usually provided with a pimip on the porch or within a few feet of 
the kitchen door. At a nimiber of the homes, however, the water 
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supply was at some distance from the house, which necessitated a 
considerable waste of the mother's time and strength. 

One-fifth of the white families and over one-third of the negro 
families carried water over 50 feet; an occasional negro f amity car- 
ried water as far as a quarter of a mile. A nimiber of tenants had 
no water on their immediate premises and had to carry it from the 
landlord's well, A mother who carried water somethmg like 200 
yards thought it was partly responsible for so weakening her that 
she lost her twin babies. 

Field work, almost always on the '*home farm," is general for both 
white and negro women. Of the 117 white married mothers, 90 had 
worked in the field before marriage (72 from early childhood) and 
82 after marriage, though a nimiber explained that since marriage 
their field work has been irregular, only occasional help in the busy 
season. Of the 89 negro mothers, 87 had done field work before 
marriage (74 from early childhood) and 85 after marriage. A 
grandmother, speaking for her married daughter insisted that ''she 
picked cotton when she was 5 years old, she'd fill her Uttle sack and 
empty it into mine." 

Other forms of gainful work are tmcommon among the women of 
this section. Before marriage some few had taught school or worked 
in the cotton mills; after marriage some had helped in their hus- 
bands' stores; a few negro women had hired out for domestic service. 

INFANT CARE. 

Infant mortality. 

By '^infant mortality" is meant the deaths of infants under 1 
year of age. An ''infant mortality rate" as computed in the infant 
mortality studies of the Children's Bureau is the nimtiber of infants 
out of each 1,000 bom alive within a given period who die during 
their first year of life. In this rural township, of the 620 white 
children live-bom over one year before the agent's visit, 25 (1 child 
in 21) had died before reaching their first birthday, an infant mor- 
tality rate of 48.1 ; of the 528 live-bom negro children, 34 (1 in 16) 
had died at less than one year, an infant mortality rate of 64.4.^ The 
infant mortality rates for children of both white and negro mothers 
in this mral community are considerably lower, i. e., more favorable, 
than any fotmd in the cities and towns which have been studied by 
the Children's Bureau; also much lower than in the mountain county 
which has a rate of 80.4. 

iCompated on the basis of all children bom alive at least one year previous to the agent's visit, it is 
obYious that children only a few months old at the time of the assent's viilt oonid not be iBOhided, sines 
BOOie Gf these may have died afterwards before they were a year old. 
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rural county of Kansas^ shows a rate of 55 per 1,000, 

the same basis as the North Carolina rate. . A com- 

findings of these rural surveys with the findings of 

« y studies in cities and towns, tends to confirm the 

it rural conditions are distinctly more favorable th'^.n 

MS to infant life. 

4 

.TH AND Mother's Statement of Cause of Death. — 

\»n obtained from the mothers as to the cause of the 

ir babies was meager and imsatisfactory. Of the 25 

iloaths, in 9 cases the mother did not know what had 

^o; of the 16 remaining, 7 had died of gastro-intestinal 

"ording to the mother, 4 of respiratory diseases, 2 were 

birth, 1 had had an abscess of the liver, 1 measles, and 

>uble. . Of the 34 negro infant deaths, in 13 cases the 

not known the cause of death; of the 21 remaining, 6 

gastro-intestinal diseases, 4 of respiratory diseases, and 

prematurity or congenital defect; the mother's ill health 

& overwork were said to have caused the loss of 2, 2 

red in bed, 1 had fallen and broken its arm and leg, 

iiring birth. 

imunity , as in the cities and towns previously studied by 
's Bureau, the greatest infant loss occurred within the 
> of life. Of the 25 white infant deaths 16 had occurred 
rst three months (9 within the first two weel^s), 3 were 
id 6 months old, and 6 were over 6 months old at the 
1. The proportion of white infant deaths in these age 
•ximates the average for the death registration area of 
tates. Among the negroes there is a somewhat higher 
r deaths in early infancy, i. e., within the first three 
ut of 34, or 71 per cent), than the average for the death 
rea (63 per cent).^ Of the 34 negro infant deaths 24 oc- 
the first three months (17 during the first two weeks), 
en 3 and 6 months old, and 7 from 6 months to 1 year. 
s and Miscarriages. — Among the white mothers, 3.9 
heir pregnancies had resulted in stillborn children and 
in miscarriage. Negro mothers had lost 3.5 per cent 
ren through stillbirths and 5.4 per cent by miscarriage, 
ge of stillborn children, both white and negro, in this 
considerably larger than in the rural county of Kansas 
le Children's Bureau where only 1.8 per cent of the 
illbirths.* The white mothers of this conimunitv had 

Maternity and Infant Care in a Rural County in Kansas, p. 41. U. S. Children's 
No. 26, Rural Child Welfare Series No. 1. Washington. 1917. 
3s, 1915, p. 645. r. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1917. 

Maternity and InHant Care in a Rural County in Kansas, p. 30. U. S. Children's 
So, 26, Rural Child-Wellare Series No. L 'Washington, 1917. 
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lost a slightly smaller proportion of children by miscarriages (3.6 per 
cent) than ttie mothers of the Kansas county (5 per cent). The 
number of negro miscarriages (5.4 percent), however, wits approxi- 
mately the same as in Kansas. 

A comparison with the rates of stillbirths and miscarriages found in 
the Children's Bureau inquiries in cities and towns ^ shows a slightly 
higher stillbirth rate for both white and negro mothers of this North 
Carolina township than was common in the cities and towns, and a 
slightly lower, rate of miscarriages among the white mothers, but a 
somewhat higher rate among negro mothers. 

Infant feeding.' 

Methods of infant feeding in this community are largely a matter 
of tradition, the mothers depending upon thfe advice of neighbors and 
friends, since in the majority of cases it is impossible for the distant 
physician to supervise the feeding of his rural patients. 

Breast feeding is universal. • The rural mother as a rule is well able 
to nurse her child. Of the 78 white babies for whom feeding records 
were secured all were breast fed through the first 5 months; with the 
exception of 2 habits weaned, 1 at 6 months and 1 at 9 months, all 
were nursed during the entire first year. Of the 86 negro babies, all 
were breast fed during their first 2 months, all but 8 during their 
entire first year. Nursing is usually continued for 18 months, often 
until the child is 20 or 24 months old, or imtil another pregnancy 
interrupts lactation. Of the 35 white babies that had been weaned 
at the time the mother was visited, only 3 were 12 months or less at 
the time of weaning, 16 were between 13 and 18 months, 12 between 19 
and 24 months, and 4 were 25 months or over. Forty negro babies 
had been weaned, 12 at 12 months or less; 16 at 13 to 18 months, 
inclusive; and 11 at 19 to 24 months (in 1 case the age of weaning 
was not known). 

It was customary, however, among the majority of mothers, in 
addition to the breast milk, to feed their babies indiscriminately, in 
accordance with a popular supposition that a taste of everything the 
mother eats will protect him from coUc. Seven white babies and 19 
negro babies were given food in addition to breast milk from their 

1 Per cent of all issues resultiog In stillbirth or miscarriage in cities and towns so far studied by the 
Children's Bureau have been as follows: 



City or town. 


Still- 
birth.s. 


Miscar- 
riages. 


City or town. 


sun- 
births. 


Miscar- 
riages. 


Johnstown, Pa 


4.5 
2.9 
3.4 
2.9 


3.3 
4.6 
6.8 
4.4 


5?ftffinaw, Mich..........^^ x. 


3.9 
3.0 
2.6 


4.4 


Manchester, N. H 


A&on, Ohio 


4.3 


Waterbu^, Conn 


BrnfllrtoT*^ Mass 


5.3 


New Bedford, Mass. ...... x x x ^ 











* Feeding records coyering the first year of the l^by's life were obtained for the mother's last child under 
5 yearft, ft total of 78 noords for white babies, and 86 for negro babies. 
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beginning of the fourth month 23 white 
ing fed. One mother fed her baby at 2 
rty and wanted to eat." Another gave 
t everything ahe ate, especially in the 
ing colic with every new vegetable. A 
that her baby had had nothing but the 
)nths,,upon reconsidering "reckoned he 
e other children might have given him ' 
i few were fed "chewed rationa" until 
ither or mother chewed the baby's food 
gar tits ' ' of moistened bread , sugar, and a 
t, tied in an old thin cloth, are common 
times given as a purgative and, among 
sstitute for oil. It is customary to give 
milk has come, often continuing the tea 



DLDREN FROM 1 TO 15 YEARS OF' AGE. 



lied "children's diseases" — measles, mumps, whooping 
chicken pox — ^have been widespread in this locaUty. Of 
ica, the most commonly reported were dysentery and 
orders of various sorts, pneumonia, malaria, "sore eyes," 
tonsilitis, "worms," smallpox, and typhoid fever. Some 
1 children among those visited have been considered by 
s to be mentally defective. 

>wn a few years ago that the county was heavily infected 
'orm disease. Ijhiring a campaign against hookworm, 
1 the county in 1911 by the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
w the International Health Board of the Rockefeller 
' in cooperation with the State board of health, 3,301 per- 
amined, of whom 1,839, or 55.7 per cent, were pronounced 
id with hookworm. The campaign was apparently con- 
examination and treatment of individuals and did not 
arection of sanitary privies throughout the county which 
B important feature of the more recent hookworm cam- 
■ler counties of the State. 

national Health Board, in its report for 1915, describes 
ion the population of a prevalence of hookworm disease: 
y is the death rate aacribed directly to hookworm disease particularly 
te is never spectBCular, like yellow fever or plague or pernicious maiaria. 
r menace because it works subtly. Acute diseases sometimes tend to 
race by killing oil the we»k; but hookwtxm disease working so insid- 
mtly to escape the stI«ntion even of ita Tictims tends to weaken the 
; ita vitality. Fetnous harboring this infection are more susceptible to 
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A thriving business is conducted by a firm which maintains con- 
tinuously an agent and a two-horse load of patent medicines in this 
section. Croup and cough *^ cures," liniments, soothmg and teeth- 
ing sirups, remedies for women's diseases and for constipation are 
part of his stock and have a wide sale among his patrons. The 
remedies are usually put up in dollar packages with wrappers which, 
make extravagant claims for their virtues. 

The State board of health recommended to the legislature of 1917 
the passage of a State law regulating the conditions of sales of trade- 
mark remedies as follows: (1) *!The elimination of secrecy, requiring 
that the remedy publish its formula on the package/' and (2) '*a 
suflBcient tax on the various brands of secret remedies on the market 
of this State to enable the State government to encoiwage and answer 
inquiries from the people regarding the action of any drug or combi- 
nation of drugs." ^ Although the ^'secret remedies" law failed of 
passage, two important acts of the 1917 legislature concerning patent 
remedies jwovide (1) that the package or label of any drug product 
shall not contain any statement regarding the curative or therapeutic 
effect of such article which is not true ^ (in harmony with the Federal 
food and drugs act and copied by most of the States in their laws), 
and (2) that the sale is forbidden and the advertising unlawful of any 
proprietary medicine piUT)orting to cin'e certain diseases, for which' 
no cure has been found ^— a law in harmony with advanced legislation 
upon this subject. 

N^ro mothers, in addition to a liberal patronage of patent medi* 
cines, also rely to a large extent upon homemade ^'teas" of native- 
herbs, which they gather from early spring to late autiunn. The 
majority of babies are given catnip tea from birth. For colds, 
favorite remedijes are teas of pine tops, boneset, horehoimd, or penny- 
royal. Pui^e grass is thou^t infaUible for constipation. . For diar- 
rhea, the dollar weed is given, also sweet-gum leaves, queen's deUght, 
or red raspberry tips; for ''female troubles,'' red shank, slippery elm, 
burdock, and single or double tansy are in favor. 

Diet. 

Most of the families visited have gardens, though many, because 
the poor soil requires much fertilizer and labor, feel that they can not 
spare the expense or the time for a garden of any considerable size. 
The average family raises beans, tomatoes, field corn, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, cabbage, collards, turnips, okra, and field peas. The 
gjarden insures the family sufiicient vegetables during the simimer 
months, but for a good part of the year the diet is much more limited. 

» Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 1915-1916, p. 68. 
'Acts of 1907, cb. 368, Qs amended by Acts of 1917, ch. 19. 
* Acts of 1917. ch. 27. 



ling or necessary books." Since even under the 
aff, the child is assure^ of only 24 months schooling 
.■ his life work, the law is still obviously inadequate 
ireover, in this rural Bection at least, the "extreme 
,tion clause is liberally interpreted; and children are 
at home to help on the farm during the biisy seasons, 
J attendance. 

of this inquiry, the school term in the neighborhoods 
li five months, November to March, inclusive, with the 
lie largest school, which was in session six months (made 
pecial local taxation). Not only is the term short, but 
irregular, the yearly average varying from 50 to 85 per 
x>tal enrollment. Fewer children attend in November 
ng season) than at any other time during the term. In 
nany of the older hoys are kept at home to help with the 
g- 

ty of homes visited are within a reasonable distance of 
Thirteen white and 27 negro famihes, however, with 
rhool age have no school nearer than 2i miles, and, ao- 
e school law, no child Hving that distance or farther is 
ttend school.* 

■he majority of the children start to school at 6 yeai's, 
■th had not been sent until they were 7 years or oldei-, 
.se the family lived at a distance from the school or tbc 
as strong as the others. Occasionally a 5-year-old wus 
ith the older children, not to have any share in the 
but "just to be going," as the mother said. Nineteen 
lite children of school age, and about the'same propor- 
ty school Mtendauoa betwaen ttaa tfai o[ S and is, ud In FoUi C«aii^ totweeu ttw 
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Whttb Schoom. — ^The largest white school is a well-equipped, 
three-teacher school, with a course of study through the tenth grade; 
another is a two-room, two-teacher school These two school dis- 
tricts have voted the special school tax (30 cents on the hundred 
dollars valuation of property and 90 cents on the poll tax), which is 
placed to the credit of the school district voting it. This amount 
may be used for .various piu*poses, such as lengthening the school 
term, increasing the teacher's salary, building a new school, or 
getting an additional teacher. The three other white schools are old- 
fashioned, one-room, one-teacher schools, with a total enrollment of 
less than 30 children to the school. The township seems to offer an 
excellent opportunity for a consolidation of rural schools, in accord- 
ance with the newer standards for rural educational facilities. 

County schools are supported almost entirely by county taxes, 
with the exception of Umited grants from the meager State school 
fund and a special district school tax if agreed upon by a majority 
vote of the qualified voters of the district. The Progressive Farmer * 
urges the necessity for increased school funds: 

The first thing and biggest thing we are going to say in this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer is this — ^that our folks in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia 

ought to absolutely double their adiool taxes durvng the coming year. 

* « « « « « « 

It is no use to say we can't afford it. With cotton at 20 to 25 cents a poiind and 
tobacco and peanuts* selling at corresponding figures, it is folly to say that we can't 
do more for our schools than we did when cotton was 6 to 10 cents and other crop 
prices in keeping with these. And we ought to be ashamed of ourselves if we don't 
do more. The time has come when any man ought to be ashamed when he leaves 
home if he can't say he lives in a local tax school district — ^and one in which the tax 

is adequate. 

# « « « # * # 

Look at the facts. The North Atlantic States spend $50.55 per year on schools per 
child; the South Atlantic States $18.91 — not 40 per cent as much. The North Central 
States spend $44.15 per child; the South Ccmtral States $19.01 — not half as much. 
North Ihtkota, a rural State, is spending $64 a year per child; wild Idaho $55, and 
even Mormon Utah $52, while Virginia spends $19, North Carolina only $12, South 
Carolina only $11, and Georgia $13. Nor can we say we are doing as well in propor- 
tion to wealUi, for while North Dakota spends on schools 44 cents a year for each $100 
of her wealth, Idaho 49, and Utah 51, Virginia and North Carolina spend only 28 cents 
a year per $100 of wealth, South Carolina 27 cents, and Georgia 29. 

The Carolinas, Virginia, and Greorgia therefore might double the amount they 
are spending for schools and even then not spend as much as some other States are 
spending. ^ 

The rural-school teacher of this section is poorly paid; five of the 
eight teachers of the township are paid from $45 to $75 per month; 
the other three only $40 per month for the five-month term — a 
meager yearly salary of $200. The average salary for the eight 
teachers of the township ($286) is, however, somewhat above the 

1 The ProKTMslTe Fanner, Saturdaj, June 30, 1917. 
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low State average of $243 for teachers in the public schools, but is 
scarcely more than half the average ($525) for the United States.^ 

Buildings and equipment. — ^AU the school buildings are frame; three 
are in good repair, painted, and attractive, while two are unpainted 
and unmvitmg. 

Each schoolhouse stands in a grove of trees, in most instances 
yoimg oaks, but no attempt has been made in any case to beautify 
the grounds with shrubbery or flowers. All have plenty of play space, 
and the largest school is provided with a basket-ball court. 

The larger schools are plastered and wainscoted, the one-teacher 
schools merely ceiled. All are heated by imjacketed wood stoves. 
The two larger schools are provided wiih cloakrooms; in the one- 
room schools the children hang their wraps on nails or hooks on the 
walls of the classroom. All the schools have new desks and chairs 
of graduated size, each accommodating two children, except at one 
school, which has individual seats. Blackboard space is inadequate — 
in one school only 12 feet — partly black cardboard and partly pine 
boards painted black. Aside from desks, chairs, and blackboards, 
little else in the way of equipment is furnished by the school authori- 
ties, and anything further must be added by the teacher or by inter- 
ested school patrons. Two schools have pianos, only one has a 
dictionary, and three have no maps — which, as may be imagined, 
greatly hampers the teaching of geography. The. children provide 
their own schoolbooks, paper, and pencils. An interested teacher 
of a one-teacher school had herself supplied her own primary, history, 
and geography '* helps," desk copies of all textbooks used, material 
for county commencement exhibits, drawing paper, crayons, pencils 
when the children ran short, and had induced the local '* community 
dub" to contribute copy books. 

vSchool libraries at each of the schools are a source of enjoyment 
to the children during the schodl term. 

Sanitation. — Drinking water is obtained from drilled wells on the 
school premises, except for one school, which used a near-by spring. 
There is usually a gourd or cup at the pump, but the teachers are 
making an effort to have at least each family of children bring a cup, 
which is a step toward the individual drinking cup. 

Toilet facilities are inexcusably poor. Two schools have no toilet 
whatever, two have a toilet for girls only, while the largest has one 
for boys and one for girls. 

School activities. — ^At some of the schools the children are eager 
and interested members of school clubs. An Audubon society is 
responsible for an enthusiasm for birds among small boys of that 
neighborhood; 12 bird houses were made by the boys of this school 
last year, exhibited at the county fair, and afterwards set up on the 

1 Compiled from Report of Commlarioner of Education for year ending June 30, 1916, Vol. U, p. 30. 
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home farms. One mother whose boy has learned to know the birds 
and their notes confessed that it has made her notice the birds, too. 
A canning club, pig club, and com club have headquarters at the 
schools and a remote one-teacher school has a '*Kobert E. Lee Soci- 
ety" which meets every Friday afternoon for debates or Uterary 
programs and has been foimd an excellent means of getting parents 
to visit the school. All the schools were well represented at the 
county conunencement held in March at the county seat; a one- 
teacher school of this township was the winner of several prizes — 
for the best all around one-teacher school exhibit, for the best seventh- 
grade penmanship, for the best composition on the necessity^ for the 
protection of birds, and for the best beaten biscuit. 

The ^ownship schools have not been used to any great extent for 
community purposes. Farmers^ institutes are held yearly at the 
largest school, and the winter before the siu'vey a ''moonlight" school 
was also held there. Two other schoolhoiises are used for meetings of 
the local community clubs, and at another a union Simday school has 
its services on Simday afternoons; occasionally political meetings also 
are held at the schools. For the most part the people have not yet 
accustomed themselves to the idea of a school as a social and com- 
munity center, and the schoolhouse commonly stands idle and imused 
for over half the year. 

Negbo Schools. — ^The four negro schools of the township, like 
the average rural schools for negroes in the South, are poor. 

The negro child of the township goes to school in a one-room, 
unpainted schoolhouse, and sits with several children in a row on a 
long homemade bench with no back except a rail and no place to hold 
his books and papers except on his lap. He ''does his sums" on a 
homemade blackboard of three boards bailed together and painted 
black, and recites his lessons to a teacher (colored) who for five 
months draws a salary of $25 per month. His school term lasts 100 
days, of which he misses no small share to help his father with the 
crop. 

In two of the negro schools the course does not extend beyond the 
fourth grade ; one has six grades, and the largest negro school of the 
township is of a better type, with classes up to the seventh grade 
and a teacher who draws »a salary of $30 per month. At the negro 
county conunencement tnis school was the winner of four prizes — 
more than any other negro school of the coimty. 

EnroUment in the four negro schools varies from 44 to 96. All 
the teachers are overburdened by the nimiber of pupils. It is plain 
one teacher's time divided among 96 children in seven grades can 
give each child only the merest smattering. 
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pie, Th.e State department of public instruction is hoping, 
MIS to redu.ce materially the ilUteracy of white adults. 
ina Ixad in 1910 a higher rate of iUiteracy (14 per cent of 
L\xlt native ^white population) ^ than any other State. 

CHILDrltEN'S FARM AND OTHER WORK.' 

t of farm work on the development of the child is a prac- 
xplored field. It has probably been too often assumed, 
hat a child's work on the farm is hmited to morning and 
ores — all light work, with no tax on strength or endurance, 
'ing only two or three hours a day. In this study the 
ras made to discover for this one rural township of the 

various farm occupations — ^both field work and chores— 
L V>y cliildren, the health hazards involved in each, ages and 
3 cliildren, their working hours and their wages where the 
ki is ai^ay from home. 

2 family, living on a farm of 110 acres, witn 30 acres in cul- 
consists of father, mother, and six children — two boys of 
3, a girl of 10, boy of 8, girl of 6, and a 3-year-old baby. 

older boys plow, help set out the garden, hoe com, strip 
ather com, and chop and pick cotton; these boys also help 
B oi the stock and feed the hogs. The 10-year-old girl and 
d boy drop com and peas, hoe com, chop and pick cotton, 
: peas; the little girl also helps her mother with the house- 
id the boy takes the cow to the pasture and back and carries 
id water. The 6-year-old'girl feeds the chickens, brings in 
3od, and helps irregularly with the cotton picking. 

y farm child has a variety of chores to perform around the 
ind at the bam — the boys feed the mule, "tote'' water, feed 
ckens and hogs, chop wood and bring it in, "carry" the cow 
ad forth to the pasture, and weed the garden; the girls, besides 
tiare of the housework, help with milking, churning, canning, 
•eserving. All these various odd jobs have been considered 
, as distinguished from r^ular field work with the crops. 

^ork. 

as found that two-thirds of the white children and three-fourths 
negro children from 5 to 15 years old, in addition to chores and 
)bs, helped in the fields, cultivating and harvesting the crops, 
ren of all ages were at work in the fields ; 51 were children imder 
white and 29 negro) ; 120, of whom 47 were white and 73 negro 
en, were imder. 10 years. 

teenth Ceasos of the United States, 1910, Vol. I, Population, p. 125S. 

diaoossUm of efaildren's farm and other work is ttmitcd in this inqoiry to diUdien from 5 to 15 years, 
e, Uving at home at the time of the agent's visit, i. e., 210 white and 270 negro children, of whom 
:e diildren (88 boys and 56 girls) and 204 negro children (103 b«ys and 101 girls) worked in the fields. 
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Cotton is the leading crop, and in the cotton field a laige propor- 
tion of the labor is performed by children of various ages, from the 
well-grown boy of 15 to the toddler of 5 or 6, who work along with 
the rest of the family in cotton-picking time. 

Plowing, planting the cotton crop, and putting out fertilizer is 
usually considered a man's work, though sometimes done by the 
older boys. Thirty-eight white boys 9 to 15 years old and 53 negro 
children from 7 to 15 (51 bojrs and 2 girls) had helped with the plowing, 
using a one-horse plow. Cotton is planted with a "cotton planter^* 
drawn by one mule. The boy's work consists in driving the mule 
and keeping to the top of the ridge — flight work, for the soil has been 
plowed before. Some judgment and experience is required to manage 
the animal, keep him in a straight line, and hold the planter to the 
top of the ridge. Fertilizer is sometimes scattered by hand, but 
usually put out with a distributor drawn by 'one mule — ^Ught work 
that can be done by any boy who can plow. 

The next process in the cotton crop is "chopping" the cotton, i. e., 
thinning it and weediog out the grass between the plants with a hoe 
(the grass between the rows is plowed xmder). On the first round 
the plants are "chopped out," leaving two stalks; on the second 
round only single plants are left, 12 to 15 inches apart. Nimibers of 
children, of both sexes and all ages from 5 to 15 years, help with the 
chopping; for it requires little strength and no particular skill, 
except on the first round when there is danger of injuring the young 
plants. It is, however, very fatigUing in the hot sun of midsummer; 
and, becaiise of the monotony of keeping the same position, the 
shoulders and arms ache from the muscular exertion, and the hands 
become cramped from holding the hoe. The chances are that any 
considerable amoimt of this sort of work is too severe for a young 
chDd. One hundred and two white children and 147 negro children 
had chopped cotton during the summer of the inquiry. 

Cotton picking is the work of the entire family. One mother, 
when she puts "one at it," puts "them all at it." One hundred and 
forty-one white children and 204 negro children, of both sexes and 
all ages from 5 to 15 years, picked cotton. Many families take all 
the children to the field, even, as has been said, depositing the baby 
in a box under the trees at the end of the row. The cotton picker 
walks up and down between the rows, stooprog over to pick the 
cotton and tossrog it into a sack worn over the shoulder; when filled, 
the sack is emptied into a sheet spread out on the ground at the end 
of the row. Although cotton picking is light work requiring Uttle 
strength, it has its bad features when the age of the children in the 
cotton fields is considered. There is exposure to sun and heat in the 
early part of the season; fatigue, due to long hours, monotony, and 
the stooping posture j and no small muscular strain from carrying 
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the cotton — as much as 10, 15, or 20 pounds accumulates in thd sack 
before it is emptied into the sheet. The pickers are also under 
some nervous strain, often racing one another to see who can pick 
the most in a day. Where they are working out for some one else, 
the pay is at piece rates — 50 cents for every 100 pounds picked — 
which encourages speeding up. 

Com is usuaUy planted with a planter drawn by one mule; in this 
case only the older boys who are "plow hands" would be called 
upon to help. Sometimes the old-fashioned method of "droppiog^' 
by hand is followed, and this is often done by the yoimger children. 
Hoeing com is about the same process as "chopping" cotton and is 
done by children of the same ages. 

Pulling or '^stripping" fodder is considered harder work than hoe- 
ing com and cotton, or picking cotton. Twenty-four white children 
and 52 negro children — ^boys and girls from 6 to 15 years of age — 
pulled fodder. The blades of the fodder are stripped from the corn- 
stalks, tied in bunches to the stalks, and left to dry. It is doubtful 
whether any child who is not fairly weU-grown shoidd have this sort 
of work to do, since reaching the highest blades necessitates consid- 
erable muscular strain. 

In the tobacco crop, as with cotton, children can be used at almost 
every step of the process. The plants are set out by hand, at intervals 
of about 18 inches. This is done by both boys and girls and is com- 
paratively light work. The stooping posture would be trying if kept 
up for any length of time, but in two or three days a laige crop can 
be set out. 

A child of 8 or 9 can "top" tobacco; i. e., pinch oflf the small top 
leaves; he needs only to know how to count in order that he may 
leave the same number of leaves on all the plants. A week or so 
later the new sprouts are broken oflf; this is called "sprouting" or 
** priming." Young children go from plant to plant also, picking oflf 
the bugs. 

Children can abo "strip" tobacco, though some judgment is 
required for this; the large lower leaves are stripped from the plant, 
and care must be taken to gather only perfect leaves and to avoid 
breaking or crushing them. The next step is tying the leaves 
together in bunches of five or six, ready for curing — simple work and 
done by young children. Only the older boys and grown men can 
attend to the curing, which is a tedious process requiring judgment 
and experience. 

Children under 16 have a share in various minor farm activities 
also, helping with the crops of peas, beans, and sweet potatoes, help- 
ing in the garden, and picking fruit and berries. 
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Working hours. 

The hoiirs of children regularly at work in the field vary, not only 
in the different families but also according to the season of the year. 
In spring and summer many work from *'sun to sun'*; others start 
to the field in the morning when the dew has dried, and work until 
about an hour before sunset. No work is done in the heat of the day ; 
i. e., from 11 to 1 or from 12 to 2y. unless the family is ^'pushed" 
with the crop. 

In cotton-picking time the working day is from 7 or earlier until 
sundown with almost no time off for dinner; many families take their 
dinners to the field and eat as they go up and^down the rows. * ^Some 
mornings the sun is an hour high and some it's not up yet before we're 
in the field/' said one mother. One negro mother rouses her family 
at 4 o'clock; she was **raised that way"; her father and mother 
always ate their breakfast by candle light. 

Wages when at work away from home. 

Althoujgh most of the children work only on their own home farm, 
a number work out for the neighbors also a few odd days when their 
labor can be spared from their own crop. Chopping cotton is paid 
for by the day, girls between 12 and 15 making 40 cents a day and 
boys 50 cents. A 10-year-old boy was getting 40 cents and a boy 
of 8 years, 20 cents. Picking cotton is paid at piece rates — 50 cents 
per 100 pounds — which encourages speeding up and accounts for a 
vast pride in the amount each child can pick. Children between 
12 and 15 years of age pick from 125 to 200 pounds a day. 

For the children to help with the crop is such a customary pro- 
cedure that it is accepted as a matter of course. From instincts of 
thrift and industry, most parents wish their children to learn to work. 
It is by no means always a question of poverty, for children of 
well-to-do farmers are to be found in the field as well as those of poor 
tenants. A reasonable amount of farm work can hardly be injurious 
to the health of a sturdy, well-grown child, and early training in habits 
of industry wUl be of value to him later in life, yet there can be no 
doul:»t that interruption 5f the child's schooling in order to have him 
help with the crop seriously handicaps him. This can not be justified 
even in cases of poverty. Moreover, very young children should not 
be called upon to perform regular daily field labor with its accompani- 
ment of long hours, exposure to the heat of the sun, monotony, and 

fatigue. 

RECREATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. 

Recreation, conomunity interests, and the social aspects of country 
life are rather more developed in this township than in the average 
rural community where wholesome means of relaxation and diversion 
are too often lacking. 
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White families. 

During the winter, social intercourse is largely confined to church- 
going, an occasional &hool entertainment, and now and then a visit 
to town on Saturday afternoons. In August, after the cotton is 
**made" (boHs formed and further cultivation impossible), there is 
leisure, before cotton picking,' for visiting, entertaining, ice-cream 
suppers, picnics, and swimming parties at the picturesque mill ponds. 
A community club picnic has been the means of bringing together 
two or three neighborhoods every August. Speakers are invited, 
and an exhibit of home products is arranged, with prizes offered for 
the best bread, preserves, cake, flowers, and other home products. 
After a picnic dinner, athletic contests and a canning club demonstra- 
tion occupy the afternoon. 

Three church denominations are represented in the township,- 
each with preaching services once a month. Two have Sunday school 
also every Sunday afternoon. Church rivalry — occasionally a source 
of discord in a small community — is remarkably lacking in this town- 
ship, where the whole neighborhood attends services, ice-cream sup- 
pers, and '^protracted meetings" at aU three churches indiscrim- 
inately. 

School entertainments of various sorts are given now and then 
such as Christmas celebrations, box suppers, '^concerts," Easter-egg 
hunts, pound parties, ice-cream suppers, lectures on birds, and an 
occasional evening with a professional short^story teller. Sometimes 
admission is charged and the proceeds used to buy extra furnishing 
or equipment for the school. Thirty dollars, raised by the largest 
school last year, provided shades and curtains and basket-ball 
equipment, and paid the expenses of the school's share in *' county 
conmiencement." A one- teacher school gave an interesting "meas- 
uring party'' to which every person who came brought "a penny a 
foot and a penny for each inch over'* of his height, and a prize was 
given to the tallest person present. 

Athletic sports, unfortunately, arouse little interest. The town- 
ship is without a single baseball team or tennis court. "Old Hun- 
dred'' — something Uke baseball, but played with a soft ball — is 
popular among the school children at recess. One school has or- 
ganized a basket-ball team for boys and one for girls. Swimming in 
the mill ponds or river is a favorite diversion with the boys, and the 
older boys and men occasionally fish and hunt for birds, squirrels, 
rabbits, and foxes. During shad season ^^fish fries" are popular 
with the young people. 

Among the adults clubs and lodges are numerous, including 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Woodmen, two **conmiunity clubs," and 
various church societies. Farmers' institutes, held every year at 
the largest schoolhouse, are well attended by both men and women. 
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As an up-to-date fanner explained, "you can always get some new 
ideas; it got me in the notion of sowing clover.'' A farmers' union 
was organized a few years ago, but finaUy failed. 

The community dubs (women's organizations under the leadership 
of the county home demonstration agent) are especially interesting 
and successful and are proving a definite force for prepress in their 
neighborhoods. The programs at their monthly meetings embrace 
a variety of topics of interest to rural women, such as bread making, 
canning v^etables in the home, poultry raising, flower and vegetable 
gardening, and exterminating flies aod mosquitoes. 

A girl's ** canning dub/* under the direction of the county home 
demonstration agent, has had two successful seasons. The giris 
plant and cultivate a garden of a tenth of an acre and can the prod- 
ucts for home and market. Their demonstration of tomato canning 
is a popular feature of the annual canning club picnic. 

A boys' com dub, discontinued the year of the inquiry, had made 
a good record the previous summer. A 15-year-old prize winner 
raised 101 bushels the first year ajid 106 the second, to the acre, 
which was three times his father's record of 30 to 35 bushels. The 
boy deep-plowed the soil and used more fertilizer, but his yield was 
out of all proportion to the additional expense. Another corn-club 
boy deposits in the bank the proceeds from his acre of com. His 
father has him keep books and seU the com himself, to teach him 
the business side of farming. 

In three-fomiihs of the white homes of the township some sort of 
pubUcation is taken regularly. A number of famiUes are getting 
weekly rural editions of the county papers; several subscribe for 
semiweekly or triweekly Atianta papers; and a number of farm 
papers are taken. Of magazines, however, there is surprising dearth; 
the so-called ^* woman's magazine'* which so many women are finding 
helpful, with its pages on household management and the care of 
children, is seldom found in this section. Literary magazines, also, 
are rare. 

Although the man of the house usually makes at least a monthly 
trip to town and in the fall of the year goes in almost every week, 
hauling cotton, going to town seems to be an arduous undertaking 
for his wife. She accomplishes it only about half a dozen times a 
year, when shopping is necessary or when the children clamor to be 
taken in for the coimty fair or county conmiencement. Often ten- 
ant f amiUes, lacking a conveyance, find the trip out of the question. 

Migration from coimtry to town is rare in this conmiunity. As the 
boys and girls grow up and marry, practically all settie in the same 
neighborhood where they were reared. A real contentment with 
country life is the rule; nearly every family expressed the firm 
conviction that '^the country is the best place to raise children/' some 
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0n moral groundB dreading the contaminating influence of town fife 
and some on the grounds of health. One mother wished for better 
schools for the children, like the town scho(^ but thought the 
country the place to rear children, for, as she said, '' there's more 
fresh air, and they can play about and are not as apt to catch con- 
tagious diseases as in town." A mother, reared in a miD town, 
objects to the long hours, hot sun, and loneliness of the farm. ''In 
the mill town you weren't lonely, you could get up with somebody 
and talk and have a good time," she said. Another, however, was 
glad to get her Utde family away from the mill into the country, 
because it was easier to keep them from bad influences. 

Negro fiamilies. 

The negro is by nature gregarious and revels in social gatherings. 
Church is the most common meeting place and never lacks a good 
attendance. "The most we go," said one mother, "is to church, and 
that is so often that's all we can do." One takes her "little crowd " 
and goes to preaching, prayer meeting,' and Sunday school not at 
one church but three — Falling Rxm, Brown Chapel, and Grays Creek 
all having her loyal support. 

The n^ro school is often the scene of festivities; concerts are 
popular, with speaking, singing, and dialogues. A small one-teacher 
school has been provided with window curtains, a curtain to go across 
the "stage," and a large hanging lamp — all bought with the proceeds 
from an ice-cream supper given by the teacher'. 

There had also occurred recently a "farmers' dinner,"a dime party, 
''pan cake tosses," an Easter barbecue, and a Fourth of July enter- 
tainment given by the Masons and the Eastern Star. Here and 
there a mother of a stricter turn of mind voiced her disapproval of 
anything of the sort, and merely allows her "children to go to church, 
or to a f liberal, or to a sickness, or something like that, and straight 
home again." More than one negro mother prided herself upon her 
severity with her children. "I don't let mine stroll about to learn 
more devilment," one explained. Negro boys were only slightly 
interested in athletic sports, swimming, fishing, hunting for birds, 
squirrels, and rabbits; some few played baseball. One negro family 
rejoices in a cheap little graphophone which the mother had seen 
advertised in the papers as a good way to keep the boys home at night. 

Clubs and "societies" have a fascination for the negro; most of 
them are organizations paying a benefit in case of sickness or death. 
''Society" dues, ranging from 10 to 50 cents a month, are a heavy 
drain on the poverty-stricken negro family, though payment is kept 
up even at a real sacrifice, spurred by the dread of sickness or of 
death and pauper biuial. Usually a disproportionately larger 
amount has to be paid into the organization funds than is ever re- 
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covered by benefits. Moreover, it is a rule of tbe orders that no 
benefit can be claimed if there has been any lapse in payment. 

Trips to town are rare, for the negro family is usually without a 
mule and has to "chance it" with the neighbors or sometimes on the 
landlord's farm wagon. 

Two-thirds of the ne^o homes are without a newspaper or magazine 
of any sort, though one mother explained that they sometimes see a 
paper in the neighborhood, and she thinks *4t makes your mind feel 
better" to read the paper. Another family brought out three mail- 
order catalogues which constituted the family reading matter for 
the year. 

Among the negro families the consensus of opinion seems to be 
that "for a regular stay place, country is the best" — a sentiment 
almost universally expressed but with interesting vaiiations: "I'd 
rather live in my smokehouse than stay in towTi"; the country 
"becomes poor folks better"; in the country "you're not all scroughed 
up." 

Some strongly disapprove of town with its "racket and foolish- 
ness" and are convinced that it is well for children to be reared far 
from such contaminating influences. "Country children always have 
to work; town children just pla}" and learn badness.". Another 
mother thinks her children are better off in the country where it is 
more open and the children have room for play. 

One knows the country is healthier; there are more odors in town; 
when she goes in on Saturdays she comes home with a sick headache 
every time. "There's more pure fresh air in the country," said one, 
"and folks in town have to eat canned goods. The country's free 
and easy; you can raise anything you need." Food and fuel are a 
consideration with the negro family. One said: "The country is 
best for me, where I can get my living better, and when Iget cold I 
can get me a piece of wood and make me a fire and when 1 get ready 
to go somewhere I can go without stepping in somebody's door." 
Another woman likes the country where she can get her own wood 
and light, and raise her own "something to eat." 

On the other hand, some would rather live in town. "We have to 
work so hard for something to eat out here we don't want it when we 
get it," was the verdict of one. Another has a first cousin in town and 
likes town best, for "eveiything is handy and you can rim out and 
get what you want." Two negro women wanted to move to town 
because of hard work on the farm; "it's a heap harder with the sun 
burning your back up" than work in town. A woman who had 
come from town where it w^gs "right good and lively" complained 
that "here you hardly see anyone pass only about twice a month." 
Another thinks, however, "there's no call to get lonesome in the 
coimtry; there's always plenty of work to do." 
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It is only recently that public attention has been directed to the 
recreation and social life of rural communities. Certain nation-wide 
developments, such as the movement for " the school as social center," 
indicate a marked interest at present in this phase of rural life. An 
act of the last session of the legislature of this State "to impove the 
social and educational conditions in rural communities"* is in accord 
with present-day eflForts for more widespread opportunities for whole- 
some means of entertainment and diversion in rural sections of the 
countr}'. 

iSeep. 100. 
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PLATE XVIII.— A MOUNTAIN GRIST MILL. 
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net! by uytter Si'aaa growing, cattle raising, dairy 



.,inla\n regij" mature fo». 2L^ * "natural iq)ple^wiiig sw 
and butter ^^ 

i. "f , ,^Q J. '^ "distance from market also consti- 
les, ■^'^ his f« * that, while nearly every man con- 
, farmer,^^^^ j^*"^^ing is on a small scale, his object 
ufficien *->c \xv3 family rather than to produce a 

tilers o* ^ p'^^^^tain country were Scotch-Irish who, 
, Vo we^ tbwa j'^'^^y'^^nia', reached the southern high- 
.tiog.so" , . J"*^ through the mountains. These Scotch- 
,th some L/i *^^ld some Pennsylvania Dutch, as Kep- 
it in ^"^''pt^^^'"" Highlandere, "fonned the vanguard 
K-e"^ ^ ' *- ^ruiessoe, Missouri, and ao onward until 

longer a est to conquer. Some of their descendants 
lind in ^J^^^^^tneaaes of the Alleghenies, the Blue Ridge, 
ikfts a»" ^Cftnie, in turn, the progenitors of that race 
jj aiisura Pleonasm, is now commonly known as the 
vhXi^'' /*"*■ properly Southern Highlanders." ' 
isbips choaea for the inquiry are populated wholly bv 
te Amencans, usually of Scotch-Irish descent. This 
, the lowland county, is considerably more thickly settled 
?erage rural area of the United States. The population 
, square mile is 26.3 as compared with 16.6 for the rural 

entire United States.' 

FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY. 
ECONOMIC STATUS OF FAMIUES. 

n homes are scattered along the valleys of the streams and 
"coves" or depressions in the hillside worn by the swift 

;heir courses down the mountain. 

ige. 

arming is done except on the "bottom land" along the 

ere the soil is fertile and yields a rich harvest of grain or 
without being fertilized. The mountain sides are culti- 

b difficulty; each family has a garden, a hillside of com, 

30 winter wheat, a small plot of tobacco for home use, sor- 
sirup, and ordinarily keeps bees. The average so-called 

iltivating only 6 or 7 acres of com and still less of wheat, 
._ises enough foodstuffs to supply his own family, but has no 

DtNortb CoroliDB Record, No. 140, p. 29. 

OTBce: Our Soutbem Uighlanders, pp. 151, 1S2. 

Census oC the Uuilad States, ino, VoJ. I, FopukdOD, p. U, 
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off on what is loctCll>^ 

tKe men and grown sons g ^t tihe sawmill, ksioU^ *\«»ned "public 

works" during tJxe winter, *' ^^ of the survey "wer^ ^'^^^tie, or lumber 

camp, where wages at tlie ^^^^r— helping tlae UfeWy^^^ *^'^*' *** *2 

a day. A iew days' f area ^joUars more to t\ie ^vJ^T^^ *^ter their 

own crop is made— adds a *® ^^ of $1 per day f^^ ^'^Ut of the family. 

Farm work is paid at ^^^^^jyen. ^**^eii, 50 cents for 

women, and 35 cents for c ^^^^^^ and five chjAa^ 

A typical lamily oi ***5 uone for sale, in f actl?^^'^ ^*^ 15 acres of 
laud in corn-, they raised ^^gs over. ;£j^ ,, *^^ to buy corn for 
their own use before the se ^ ^ g^^tlement ' ' f q- ^^ <^urse of 12 months 
they had sold a steer "* ^^ ^orth of chick ^^^ ^^ *''"*^®^ *** 

the country store about » ^ ^^^^^ ena and eggs, in addition 

to Z bushels of beans at *'' ^i^lks" had t>^ f *>^lxels of dried fruit at 
5 cjents a pound; the "^^ ^^ a profit * ^ ^^^^ °^ ^'^^^ wl"ch 
tb_«y hired hauled to ***"^<. ujg" ^t 44 ^^5 and had made and 
tat&Ji to town 6 loads ot ^^^„ . ^ a load. The fatHer of the 
fanr^ily "went off to pubUc ^^^^ l^vo months m the autumn as 
ft ba.:^^ at the sawmill, eftnu & H^r day— a total family cash in- 

irom all sources ^'^ * . ' J;^^*^ must ^pport a family of 
covering every expenditure^ for ^ 12-month period. 
» with no expenditure tor rent or f^el, and very littie for food, 

fhrrr. -^^^'^ ""^^ "^^**^® If ^^ naountam family is insufficient 

/I ^ -^"PP^^ ^ any reasonable degree of comfort Among the 

-i^^ ^^*^^' ^ °^* ^^ ^ ^l""^* """^^ "^«°°ie of less than $200: 
hmhen^ 5 ^^^^J ^j^ 1^ than $300; and 9 out of 10 on less than $500 

4outo^^^^j^^ 

Tame^^^h the farm income is low, farm expenses are also low; 
Mt^io'^*^^ fertilizer is rarely used for com and not to any extent 
<iOTKCGSs<^^ the average family buying only 4 or 5 sacks at $2 a sack 
lot 'wVea.*^ wheat. Hired help is negligible, an occasional day's work 
for wintei^ejj » ^mj gometimes during the busy season the neighbors 
is "swapl^^ f^^ jj ^t j^ time at $1 per day. 
keVp ioT a 

iindsor P™"«hasu^. 

%Vl avef^ge mountain family scorns debt and prides itself on 

- ^2 cash for everything bought. The long-time accounts, credit 

P*^ ms crojp liens, etc., so common in the cotton coimtry, are non- 

^■^f tent'itt tkiese neighborhoods. Except for such provisions as soda, 

^ ff coffee > sugar, soap, and kerosene, usually purchased at the 

^ ntry store, it is customary to send to town for food, clothing, and 

tKer suppi*^^ *o be purchased for cash with the proceeds from the 

le of « load di bark or pins. Mail-order purchasing is practically 

■«Txkn.oNinv. Tl'^en something is needed between trips to town, the 

woman of t^* -^ouse trades a chicken or two at the coimtry store. 

VjooBa dried frui '9, butter, etc., are also disposed of in this way. 
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^A x>«-peTed tbe "^f^^^ warmer and Xxv^^^^* she said, 
U^ -w^nd" and ^®P, . a^^.» (sbeatlied ot y^;^ comfortable, 
ot, so warm as «• ^^^ ^*^^terod) house 

almost hidden from tVx^ 
i t,T7sro-room cottage, ^^ rhododendroxx -^^ by a dense 
iTYg ^.srVlderness oi J^^ , ^ children; tVx^ ^ *^® ^"""^^ ^^ * 

^^^^l^d inside, ^^Jr^ Snowy taud^^c^^ P^^* "'^^'^ 
>' caoo^L in the morning. J5 J ^OVen counterpanes 

v\ ^^e three hoxnemade beds. The ^P^ fireplace held an iron 
^: \.e^x^ cooking for dinn^^ Th^ ^^T^^l"^^ P"^^ ^^ ^'^ 

Oiry\iig in the sun, and the yard was clean and bright with 

'^occasional painted two-story farm dwelling shelters the mem- 
. oi a iamily who have prospered at farming and on -pubhc 
;-c s" until they are the owners of a considerable tract of land and 
i^^ad^T^ of the settlement m which they Uve. Comfortable house 
oi^i^ijags, two fireplaces, porches— front and back— a capacious 
n, ^-^od spring house, and well-built privy all testify to a prosper- 
^1)4^^^^^^ the average. 

^he ^i^^^ommon type of mountain home, however, is lacking in certain 

'iiiif^^^ of a comfortable dweUing place, the most frequent defects 

^^^^ufficient space, which necessitates overcrowding; insuffi- 

^y -^^*t, due to the small number and size of windows; and the 
^\^ of heating when the house is a loosely constructed log 
Mtr ^^nceUed cottage. 

^^ ^^. _>/^^^^ ^^ mountain homes in the townships visited were small 
Kma^c^^ ^he abundance of timber in the vicinity; over one- third 
i?,^\lfeO^^^^ two-room houses; less than one-fifth have more than 
TV o^fe- (^ ^ Limited house space coupled with famihes above the 
(out TooTn# ^^e (in over haK the homes visited there were six or more 

ixeTft.?,©^ ^he family) results in overcrowding within the house. 



persons in ^^ serious as in the congested sections of cities. In one- 
often q^ ^ homes there were five or more persons to each sleepins: 



c^o xc^xi:nhes of two to nme persons were housed m one-room 

\ • coo^'^S' eatmg, and sleeping m one small room. 

^^ M^onehoine a grandmother, a great-grandmother, and three boys — 

15 and 21— all sleep in one room. A family of father, mother, and 

' vv\dren ^^^® hving in a cabin of two rooms and loft. At another 

h me the M^^^i 19-year-old son, and two young dai^hters slept, 

Wed and ^^ ^^ one room, cooking in the fireplace. 

Keeping *he l^ouse warm in winter is a difficult problem with most 

kmilies. Many Aouses are unceiled, with cracks between the logs 

^-Issed boa^r^cis. Even with these cracks chinked up with mud 
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and good fires in the open fireplaces and in the cookstove, the lionse 
is far from comfortable. 

Sanitation. 

Wateb Supply. — ^Almost every moxmtain family draws its drink- 
ing water from a clear sparkling spring, which is counted as one of 
the family's choicest possessions. ^'It's good water," said one 
mother, "everybody says it's the best water in this coxmtry." An- 
other woman, who had just returned from a visit to her daughter in 
town, "could hardly drink the town water." She would "drink and 
drink and then wasn't satisfied." 

.That there is a real danger lurking in the use of spring water in a 
locality where insanitary conditions prevail is as yet imrecognized. 
Many springs are below the house and in a position to receive the 
house drainage. Lack of privies greatly increases the danger of con- 
taminated water. 

Of the 10 wells in the neighborhoods visited, only 3 are of the 
drilled type — ^usually considered the safest form* df water supply for 
rural households. One family has had a well drilled through solid 
rock from top to bottom; the top is cemented, and the well is pro- 
vided with a good pump. At one home, an open weD had been in 
use \mtil three years ago when, after a case of typhoid fever at the 
next house, the county physician condemned the well and had the 
family sink a new one, which is closed in with a tight board platform 
and has an iron pmnp. 

Another family uses "branch" water through the winter; the 
spring is so far away that carrying water such a distance in rough 
weather would be a great hardship. In this case, though there is no 
house above the family on the "branch, '' there is no reason to believe 
the branch water would be free from pollution, for the settlement is 
not remote, and there is considerable passing back and forth over the 
mountain. 

Privies. — Sanitation falls far short of present-day standards for 
rural commimities. Privies are extremely rare, only 1 family in 10 
having a toilet of any description. It is not imcommon to find » 
considerable prejudice against them, many families disliking, as do . 
some families of the cotton country, the idea of filth accmnulated 
in one place. Where a toilet is present at all it is usuaDy for reasons 
of privacy; i. e., where the house fronts a frequently traveled road, 
with no woodland in the immediate vicinity. The intimate relation 
between good sanitation and good health is little imderstood. The 
few privies in the neighborhood — 25 among the 231 families visited— 
are almost invariably built far out over the * 'branch, " the contents 
washing down the swiftly moving stream. The State board of health 
is constantly emphasizing the importance of improved rural sanita-. 
tion and pointing out tb^ direct connection between lack of privies 
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uid Hie transmission of such diseases as typhoid, hookworm, and the 
diarrheal diseases. 

Disposal of Refuse. — Garbage is commonly fed to the hogs; 
other refuse is either burned or thrown, with small idea of a sanitary 
disposal, into a hollow down the hill, into the branch, raked away 
from the house, or thrown into the woods. 

Manure accumulates in the stable to be used as a fertilizer twice a 
year, for spring com and winter wheat. No attempt is made to treat 
it in such a way as to guard against flies. It is qidte common, how- 
ever, for the bam to be located at some distance from the houae, often 
100 or 200 yards away, or **on the other side of the hill." Where 
this is the case, the fly niusance is less objectionable, but by no means 
negligible. 

Flies* — ^Flies are nimierous because of the primitive, insanitary 
conditions prevailing; mosquitoes, however, are rarely if ever seen. 
No one of the homes visited was adequately screened ; some few have 
Bcreen doors or screens at doors and kitchen windows, but it is oply 
m rare cases that any attempt at screening has been made. 

BiATERNITY CARE." 

During the inquiry 160 mothers, who had given birth to a child — 
live or stillborn — ^within five years pre\ ious to the agent's visit, were 
interviewed with especial reference to their maternity care at their 
last confinement. 

Large families are common in the mountains; the women marry 
early and bear children at frequent nitervals. Slightly over two- 
thirds of the mothers had married at 20 years or younger and nearly 
half at 18 years or younger. Of 103 women visited, who had been 
married 10 years or more, 90 (^7 per cent) had had 6 or more issues. 

Facilities for medical, hospital^ and nursing care. 

Facilities for the care and treatment of siclmess are strikingly 
lacking in this coimty. Only five physicians * — four at the coimty 
seat and one in a village where a normal school is located — over- 
burdened almost to the breaking point, are the dependence for 
medical service of a population of 13,718.* This is an average of 
2,744 persons to a physician, which is over four times as many as the 
average (691) for the United vStates/ The concentration of physi- 
cians at the county seat is to be expected, for social and financial 
reasons; but, because of rough roads, at times almost impassable, and 
an absence of telephone communication, also because of the prohibi- 
tive expense of a day's trip from physician to patient, the greater 

-m ,1 • — . — < : I M^^^^ 

* Bee discussion of general need tat maternity care as given for the lowland county, p. 26. 
■American Medical Directory of 1916, pp. 1153, 1163. 

* Estimated for 1916 by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

* American Medical Association Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1917, p. 99. 
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Attcndaat at Urfli. 

Because of the inaccessibility of physicians,* the midwife has 
necessarily been employed to a large extent for obstetrical work. 

The more prosperous and intelligent families called a physician to 
attend the mother in confinement; 68 of the 160 mothers had been 
attended by a physician at their last confinement; the others, with 
the exception of 2 where a relative assisted and 1 where there was no 
attendant whatever, depended upon neighborhood midwives. In 5 
cases at the last confinement and many times in previous confinements 
the doctor had been late, not arriving until after the birth of ike child. 
Several families who had intended to employ a physician failed alto- 
gether in their efforts to reach him. 

This inability to secure adequate medical attention at childbirth 
had often resulted disastrously. A mother in a remote little cabin far 
up on a mountain trail was very miserable during pr^nancy . Twice 
a week for the last two months her husband went down the moun- 
tain to the nearest store and telephoned to the doctor in an effort to 
keep him informed as to her condition. When labor came on, how- 
ever, it was impossible to get the doctor, and the mother suffered all 
night before he arrived and deUvered her. One of her twins died at 
birth. 

The doctor was sent for one night to attend a woman in confine- 
ment, but the country was " all frozen up '' and he said that he could 
not make the 8-mile trip until thenext day. A midwife wascalled in; 
the mother's health has been poor ever since this confinement. 

A mother whose baby died at birth is confident the child would 
have lived if they could have got the doctor there in time. 

One woman had twins several hours apart; the doctor was late 
and the mother thinks that without the assistance of a midwife she 
and the second baby would have died. After this experience she 
engaged both doctor and midwife for each confinement. The doctor 
was late also when her last child was bom. 

Another family tried all night to get a doctor,- but the baby strangled 
before he reached them, though it was bom alive. 

At one home a midwife was engaged, but when summoned had gone 
to a ''union meeting'' at the church and failed to arrive until three 
hours after the baby was bom. 

A mother who has lost two of her five children in stillbirth does not 
know the cause; the babies were both alive when labor b^an, but 
the mother always has had a long tedious labor. She never has had 
a doctor. 

A mother of nine children, too isolated in her home at the end of the 
trail for a doctor to reach her without excessive delay, has never had 
a doctor ia attendance at confinement. On two occasions a midwife 

iSee p. 67. 
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was 55 per 1,000 Hve-bom children. Eephart^ mentions the high 
infant mortality among the momitain children: 

Mountain women marry young, many of them at 14, 16, and nearly all bef^e they 
are 20. Large families are the rule; 7 to 10 children being cansidered nonnml and 15 ia 
not an uncommon number; but the infant mortality is high. 

The infant mortality rate shows a considerable variation with the 
age of the mother, being least favorable where the mother is under 
20 and most favorable between the ages of 25 and 29.' 

Age at Death and Mother's Statement op Cause of Death. — 
A proportionately greater loss of infant life occurred within the first 
two weeks than at any other time within the year, as repeatedly 
shown in previous studies of infant mortaUty. Of the 89 infant 
deaths, 38, nearly half, had occurred within the first two weeks; 
7 were deaths of babies 2 weeks, but less than a month old; 17 were 
1 month, but less than 3; 8 were between 3 and 6 months; and 19 
were 6 months, but less than 1 year. The proportion of infant 
deaths occurring in the last half of the year is considerably higher 
than is common and may be attributed about equally to feeding 
disorders and to disturbances of the respiratory tract. 

Prematurity was the most important cause of infant loss in these 
communities. Of the children that failed to survive their first year, 
one in four (22 out of 89) had been prematurely bom. '*Bold hives" 
is a term encountered throughout the mountains, used loosely to 
designate infant iUs of various sorts, particularly gastro-intestinal 
disturbances and croup. Seventeen babies, according to the state- 
ment of the mothers, had died of the ' * bold hives.'' Ten infant deaths 
from gastro-intestinal causes and 14 from respiratory causes were 
reported, besides those which may have been included in the blanket 
term '*bold hives." There were 2 deaths from measles and 2 from 
whooping cough. Eight were due to the following causes: 1, 
'* scrofula"; 1, "eczema"; 1 was ''found dead in the morning"; 1 
was "always sickly"; 1 "took fits"; 1 was "malformed"; 1 "died 
all at once"; and 1 was "drowned." In 14 cases the cause of death 
was not reported. 

1 Kephart, Horace: Our Southern Highlanders, pp. 258, 259. 
* The rates are as follows: 
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STiLLHTBTes AKD MrsnARRiAGEB. — ^The proportion of children 
bora (2.3 per cent) is slightly leas tlian in the lowland county for ei 
liiite (3.9 per cent) or negro (3.5 per cent) mothers. A somei 
lirger percentage of pregnancies had, however, terminated in 
caniigea, 5.5 per cent, as contrasted with 3.6 per cent for v 
' motheTB and 5.4 per cent for negro mothers in the lowland conn 
Infut feeding. 

Feeding records, covering the history of the baby's feedings di 
Ihe first year of life, were obtained for the last child under 6 years 
included 160 children. 

As in many rural districts, infant feeding foUoira traditi 
metboda. Dbtance from the physician is so great that bis si 
vi:<ion of feeding is out of the question, and books and maga: 
nith articles on infant care are extremely rare. TUe result is 
the mother rehes wholly upon the advice of relatives and neigl 
ind her own experience. 

Breast feeding is universal. Every one of the 157 babies for w 
records were secured had had some breast feeding from birth up t' 
ninth month. Weaning ia conmionly left to the inclination ol 
baby itself; of the 67 babies weaned l>y the time of the agent's ■ 
only 10 were weaned before reaching their first l)irthday. Comm 
liiey were 13 to 18 months old (:?3), while 17 were 19 months 
years, and 4 were over 2 years at the time of weaning. 

In addition to the breast milk the average bahy is given froi 
early age a taste of everything the mother eats. As a rule bun^ 
tile only recognized cause for crying, and the mother's indul^ 
imows no bounds when it comes to feeding her baby. That the cl 
stomach ia overloaded by indiscriminate and unwise feeding ia 
not at all to indifierence but to her determination that he shall n< 
hungry. 

Catnip, ground ivy, or red alder teas are commonly given ii 
early months — almost universally for the first three days. Usi 
after three or four months the child is "fed" tastes of solid I 
One mother fed her children aft«r three weeks. "When I wei 
the table they went with me," she said. Another had fed hei 
baby catnip tea, coffee, and sweetened milk during the first i 
days, then sugar and milk to the second month, and after 
everythii^ she ate. Her babies "mighty near live on suga: 
they are b^ enough to eat." Often it is the children who "s] 
the baby and begin his irregular habits of eating. 

Many, of com'se, are more careful with the baby's diet. "It do 
do them much good if you keep burning them up with strong 
and v^etables, " had been the experience of one mother. Ant 
had fed her first and second child from birth, but is convinced 
flhe made a mistake, and therefore gave t^e third and fourth i 
ing but the breast. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION OF CHILDREN FROM 1 TO 15 TEARS OF AGE. 

General healtlL 

Without a physical examination it is, of course, impossible to 
make any but the most general statements as to the health of the 
children visited. The most common illnesses, according to the moth- 
ers, are associated with the gastro-intestinal tract — colic, diarrhea, 
dysentery, and cholera infantum being reported in many cases. 
Next in firequency came the compUcations of the respiratory tract, 
locally designated as '^phthisicy*' conditions, which were found in 
numerous households. The child would '* choke up*' with cold, 
and be ''wheezy," and so forth. ''Pneumonia fever" and pleurisy 
were terms loosety used, but were recognized as being illneases of 
serious import. 

Contagious diseases, especially measles and whooping cough, 
were conmion in spite of the remoteness of the homes. With no 
public health protection, at the time of the inquiry, in the forms of 
quarantine, placarding, reporting, and no medical inspection of 
schools, the children were continually at the mercy of such disecises. 
Diphtheria and typhoid hav^e also been fairly common. A number 
of cases suggestive of meningitis were reported and six known cases 
of infantile paralysis were found (occurring previous to 1916), be- 
sides others which it was impossibe to verify. Unlike the lowland 
county, malaria is rare in this region. 

Hookworm or **dew poison" is common, almost universal, among 
the barefoot children of the mountains. A hookworm campaign was 
conducted in the county in 1913 by the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission, now the International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. During the campaign 1,202 persons were examined, ot 
whom 774 or 64.4 per cent were foimd to be infected. This cam- 
paign, like that in the lowland county, was confined to the examina- 
tion and treatment of individuals and did not include the erection of 
privies throughout the county, which has been the important feature 
of the more recent campaigns. The efficacy of hookworm treatment 
is now recognized in this coxmty, but only continued educative work 
along sanitary lines and a widespread provision of sanitary privies 
can make such a campaign effectual. When even the schools aie 
not equipped with privies of any description, the public can not 
be expected to take very seriously the menace of soil pollution. 

An interesting disease pecuhar to this moimtain region and to 
parts of New Mexico and Tennessee is the milk sickness, <Nr ''milk 
sick," as it is pei^sistenUy called. This affects all ages alike and is 
ofttui urged as a reason for substituting other foods for milk for 
young children. It is said tiiat one or two men of the county claim 
to be specialists in the disease, which is, however, almost invariably 
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fatal; and not only the public but also the skilled and experienced 
medical profession of this vicinity have a wholesome dread of '^milk 
sick." The disease is thought locally to have occurred only where 
the cow has been pasturing in certain shady coves of rich v^etation 
and usually in the spring of the year. It is said that as these coves 
are cleared of their dense vegetation milk sickness disappears. 
According to Rosenau,* milk sickness — 

was once v»y prevalent throughout th^ central part of the United States, and was 
one of the dangers our pioneering forefathers had to contend with. In some localities 
the diseaae was so prevalent and fatal that whole communities migrated from the 
milk-sick sections to parts where the disea.«e did not occur. 

We are UAd by Gol: Henry Watterson that Nancy Hanks » the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, died from this disease in 1818 after an illness of a week. In the words of 
Col. Watterson, ''the dreaded milk sickness stalked abroad smiting equally human 
beings and cattle." * * * It is an acute, nonfebrile disease due to the in- 
gestion of milk or the flesh of animals suffering from a disease known as "trembles." 
The affection is characterized by great depression, persistent vomiting, obstinate 
constipation, and a high mortality * * * there is no known cure or preven- 
tion except the elimination of the disease in cattle, which fortunately is rapidly 
taking place. 

Neglect of the teeth, eyes, and eai-s is particularly noticeable in 
these communities and affords common cause of distress and disa- 
bility. The average child is in serious need of dental attention; 
several cases of ''sore eyes" and of trachoma were found; running 
or '^beaUng'^ ears was a common occurrence, a number of children 
having defective hearing due to lack of suitable attention. 

Mortality and mother's statem^it of causes of death. 

Forty-six deaths of children from 1 to 5 years of age had occurred, 
of which the largest number, according to the mother's testimony, 
were due to respiratory diseases — 4 of pneumonia, 3 of croup, 1 of 
diphtheria, 4 of whooping cough, and 1 of **limg trouble." Seven 
children were said to have died of meningitis, 4 of flux, 2 of cholera 
infantum, 2 of typhoid, and 2 had been burned to death. According 
to the mother's testimony, in other cases death had resulted from 
scrofula, bold hives, spinal disease, paralysis, drowning, stomach 
taroubley diarrhea, *' rising '' of head and throat, scarlet fever, fever, 
inflammation of stomach and spine, teething, and 1 '^because it was 
a blue baby.'' Ten children had died between the ages of 6 and 16 
years, of meningitis (2), diphtheria, pneumonia, Bright's disease, 
worms, typhoid, scarlet fever, 1 from drowning, and 1 of whose 
death the mother could not give the cause. 

Medical care. 

The rural child of the mountains, just as was the case with the 
rural child of the lowland county, instead of being immume from the 
ills of the city child, is subject to the same diseases and, in addition, 
18 seriously handicapped by the lack of available medical service. 

> Bosenau, If. J.: The Milk Questam, pp. 129, UO. Hoagfaton-MiflUn Co., Boston and New York, 1913. 
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The area studied was from 4 to 25 miles from a Kcensed physician. 
The nearest substitutes were two men supposed to be specialists in 
the treatment of **milk sickness," an Indian doctor living somewhere 
in the mountains who was said to be an expert in ** summer com- 
plaint" and skin eruptions, and medical students or traveling prac- 
titioners who sometimes pass through the country. The five licensed 
practitioners of medicine resident in the county,* even working to 
the limit of physical endurance, find it quite impossible to reach the 
whole countryside. It is imavoidable that the children should suflFer 
from this lack of medical or pubHc-health supervision. 

One home is 20 miles distant from the nearest doctor — a day and 
a half s journey imless one travels by night. Once, 10 years ago, the 
family sent for the doctor, but he was unable to get a horse, so failed to 
arrive. The mother in this home is exceptional. She has 11 
fine, robust children, all of whom are Uving, and has amassed a 
fund of common-sense methods which she apphes in rearing her 
family single-handed, as she must, being completely cut ofif from 
medical advice. 

This mother **b^ins with their diet"; she sees to it that they have 
plenty of fruit, v^etables, milk, and eggs the year round. The baby ^s 
milk has her particular attention; she is careful to keep it perfectly 
dean and has a big box over the spring where the milk can be kept 
cool and good. She has the children bathe r^xilarly, change their 
clothes often, and sleep in fresh air summer and winter. She says * * the 
boys are in the river most all summer." When the children appear 
iU she sends them to bed without supper — only a drink of water, 
keeps something hot at their feet, gives them salts, and takes care 
that they are clean '^ inside and out." Due to the mother's skilled 
nursing, the whole family weathered even smallpox without a doctor. 

Home remedies. 

The mountains are full of fragrant herbs noted for their medicinal 
qualities. Every home, however small, has its stock of herbs, gath- 
ered by the housewife each in its proper season and stage of develop- 
ment. The most commonly used were catnip, pennyroyal, and 
ground ivy for colds and grippe and '^ to break out the hives" ; bone- 
set for coughs and fever; life everlasting, lady slipper, and red rasp- 
berry for colds or fever, stomach trouble, or headache, and to '^ quiet 
the nerves and make a body rest"; red alder for hives; goldenseal 
for cohc, stomach trouble, sore throat, fever, and as a tonic; par- 
tridge vine (also known as wallink, pheasant berry, one berryi and 
mouse-ears) to break out the hives ; black-snake root for cramps, colic, 
colds, and* fever; camomile for stomach trouble; ginseng for colici 
stomach trouble, hives, sore throat or mouth; and gulver root for the 
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her. " AH sorts of teas'* was one mother's explanation of her habits 
o{ dootoiing. On the other hand, with some f amihes teas are not in 
fftvor; one mother ''hardly ever uses teas any more"; and another 
" never could see that teas and such do much good.'' 

Homemade salves, poultices, and liniments are numerous. For 
sores a salve of heart leaves, carpenter leaves, or balm of gilead, 
rosin, and fresh butter stewed down; for rheimiatism a liniment of . 
kerosene, turpentine, camphor, and apple vinegar in equal parts, 
with salt; for coughs, a sirup of catnip, horehound, Indian turnip, 
and honey; and for cuts, bruises, and sores 'Hincture of lobeUa," 
made by chopping the whole pl&nt and making a strong extract, 
then adding whisky and straining. 

In addition to teas, oil, salts, turpentine, paregoric, sulphur for 
8(ffes, a patent ''pneumonia cure," and various forms of cordials 
and "drops" (soothing sirups) are popular. Patent medicines are 
not patronized to any great extent. 

Diet 

With the excellent cUmate and soil of this section a variety of 
diet is possible. The average family raises in small quantities cab- 
bage, potatoes, beans, beets, onions, tomatoes, com, sweet potatoes, 
and ptunpkins; occasionally peppers, kershaws (a species of squash), 
cucumbers, parsnips, and turnips. Fruits are limited to apples, 
which are raised in abimdance, wild grapes, and occasionally peaches. 
Cereals, milk, and eggs are more common than in the lowland county, 
and besides the pork — the main dependence of the families in the 
lowland coimty — there are also poultry, beef, and mutton. 

From spring to autumn may be seen the systematic preparation 
for winter. Aside from the storing of grain, potatoes, and apples, 
each yard has its stretchers of drying peas, beans, sUced sweet 
potatoes, and apples; poles strung with great orange rings of pump- 
kins, bunches of tawny tobacco and fragrant herbs. Porches are 
hung with festoons of peppers, onions, and leather breeches (beans 
strung in the pod). When dried, these stores are neatly packed in 
^'pokes'' (flour sacks) and stored for winter. 

Much fruit is canned — apples, berries, peaches, etc. — ^in boiling 
water without sugar. Jars are packed with wild grapes and fiUcv! 
with boiling sirup; jam, jelly, fruit butter, and pickles of all kinds 
»re made. Apples are ''bleached" in great quantities — a process 
which keeps them white, moist, and juicy like fresh apples, but 
acquires no sugar nor cooking. The apples are peeled, sUced, and 
honied into a covered barrel or cask with a perforated bottom through 
which fumes of sulphur are allowed to percolate. The receptacle is 
kept covered by only a heavy cloth, and apples are added from time 
^ time, and subjected to the same process. Kegs of kraut are made 
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and gallons of beets and beans similarly packed. In fact, if aJl 
housewives showed the same thrift, economy, and ingenuity char- 
acteristic of the moimtain woman, this country would produoe 
enough food and to spare. 

The mothers are earnest and hard working in their efforts to do 
their best for their children, but they lack an imderstanding of tlie 
needs of the growing child^ This was shown in the unsystematic, 
promiscuous feeding, in the preparation of underdone starches, in 
excess of fats, and in a too hearty diet. Three heavy meals a day 
are served and food ad libitum between times — potatoes, beans, peas, 
meat, and big doughy biscuits, or partially cooked com bread. 

This coimty has no home demonstration agent, no farmers' insti- 
tutes .with their sessions for women — in fact no organized means for 
an exchange of stimulating ideas and improved methods of house- 
hold management. 

EDUCATION. 

In spite of the compulsory-attendance law, 'the mountain child 
in the townships visited is not getting his just educational rights. 
He attends school during the five months' term in a hit-or-roiss 
fashion for a few years, then stops altc^ether, at an early age, usually 
imder 16 years, before he has acquired even the first essentials of an 
education. ''They have it here now so the children have to go to 
school, '' said one mother approvingly of the school law. Another, 
however, thinks the State has no right to compel children to go to 
school and then fail to provide good roads and transportation; her 
children are obliged to cross a deep and very swift creek; the uncer- 
tain foot bridge is of ten out of place; and the children often come 
home wet to the waist after fording the stream. 

School term and attendance. 

The school term, at the time of the inqtury, covered from four to 
five months, usually beginning the first of August and extending 
to the middle of December. The midwinter school term, customary 
in most parts of the country, is impossible in this section because of 
the rough weather, bad roads, and distance of the children from the 
school; in the spring the children are needed at home to help with 
the planting. 

For one reason or another schooling is continually interrupted, the 
most conmion causes being farm work — ^particularly "fodder pull- 
ing" in the fall of the year — and bad weather. In one family the 
children missed two months out of the five-months' term; they have 
to ''stop out and help a lot" and besides ''when it gets too cold and 
rough they can't travel this mountain." Such irregular schooling 
discourages even the most ambitious. For example, a 16-year-old 
boy who has gone a while every year but has had to stop to gather 
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foddor, jiaw, sow wheat, etc., is so '^ disheartened'* at faffing hehind 
hk olanes that he threatens not to go any more. 

A number of homes have no school within a reaeonaUe distance; 
one-third of the families visited are 2 miles cur more from the school; 
in 39 families children of school age are not compelled to attend at 
all, since there is no school within 2^ miles of their home, which is the 
greatest distance they can be compelled by law to traveL An un- 
usually brighti alert 11-year-old boy has only 11 months sohooling 
to his credit; he wants to be in school, but the family lives on a remote 
mountain top and the 6-mile round trip to the si^ool would be too 
much for him. The mother of a 9-year-old ** teaches him at home. '' 
''He's so yoimg and it's so far to walk, and school is confining on a 
young one," she says. At the home of a family of "renters" living 
3^ miles from the schoolhouse, the father is distressed becaus|B his 
three children — aged 10, 12, and 14 — are having no schooling; it is 
impossible for them to go such a distance, especially since they have 
to travel a steep trail straight up the mountain. He has been hoping 
for a school nearer in order that the children may attend regularly. 
"There wouldn't be any day so cold but that we could wrap them up 
and send them, then," said he. The children's mother thinks '4t 
looks like a renter's children ought to have a chance as well as any- 
body's.'' One of the schools attended by the children visited is badly 
located on the summit of one of the highest mountains in the whole 
system. A stropg, robust adult would find the long climb up the 
mountainside a trying ordeal. For little children it is almost im- 
possible, and irr^ular attendance is the result. 

Although the majority of children begin school at 6 years of age, 
over one-fourth are not sent imtil they are 7 or older because of the 
distance they would have to travel and the rough weather to which 
they would be exposed. As a rule a child has stopped school before 
he is 16. 

The short school term and irregular ^attendance are probably re- 
sponsible for the slow progress made by many of the children. It 
was surprising to find that over one-third of the children 10 to 20 
years old in the three townships visited were unable to read and 
write. 

Attitade of par^its toward educatkm. 

At a number of homes, instead of making school a serious business, 
there seemed to be a tendency on the part of parents to humor the 
children in their whims. Three children — aged 6, 8, and 10 — ^who 
did not like the teacher, were allowed to stay home whenever they 
pleased. Another teacher is severe with the children and the father 
is afraid to make his boys attend against their will ''for fear some- 
thing will go wrong." One mother " never sends hers imtil they want 
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eraficm between the parents and teachers in planning together for 
the best welfare of the children. 

Need for medical faispection of schools. 

Several children are missing school because of physical defects, 
some of which might easily be corrected; with medical inspection of 
school children and the ''follow-up'' visits of a public health nurse, 
much of this absence could be avoided. A 9-year-old boy has been 
in school for two years, but coxdd not learn anything, so his father 
took him out last year at Christmas; his eyes were bad and every- 
thing blurred when he tried to read. No efforts have been made to 
have his eyes examined and he will probably be out of school indefi- 
nitely. A 12-year-old crippled child will have but Uttle schooling, 
thougb a spedal shoe might remedy the difficxdty. The school is 
only an eighth of a mile away, but the road is rough and slippery, 
crossing a creek by a foot log, through a boggy meadow, and up a 
steep rocky hiH. 

School facilities. 

Seven district schools are available for children of the three town- 
ships visited; only two of the seven are one-teacher schools. In one 
school the children can advance as far as the eighth grade; in three, to 
the seventh; and in the others no higher than the sixth. The schools 
have not adapted themselves to farm life; none is equipped for 
domestic soience; none is emphasizing improved methods of farming. 

Teachers' salaries are low; of the 13 teachers in three townships, 
8 were paid at the rate of $40 per month, a total of $200 for the five 
months' term; 5 received only $30 a month, or $160 for the entire 
school year. 

Ilie schools are wdl built, ceiled, painted, and in good repair. It 
was interesting to learn, however, that in order to build the two newest 
schoolhouses, no school was held for a two-year period in these two 
school districts, this being the only way funds could be diverted for 
that purpose. 

School equipment is meager and antiquated. Only three of the 
seven sdiools have desks and chairs of graduated size, eaoh accom- 
modating two children. The other foiu* manage as best they can 
witih long, old-fashioned, homemade benches, which are uncomfort- 
able, can not be adjusted to the size of the individual child, and afford 
no desk space. Books, papers, etc., must be held on the lap, which 
makes it particularly difficxdt for the children to learn to write. 
Blackboard space is insufficient, and two of the schools have neither a 
map nor a globe. Schoolbooks are another of the teadier's problems, 
the law requiring them to be furnished by the parents, who are often 
unable, sometimes unwilling, to provide a complete set. In a remote 
one-teacher school only two boys were supplied with the full collection 
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of books used in their classes. At another sdiool; the teadier reports, 
they scarcely average two books to a class. 

AH the schools are heated by unjacketed wood stoyes. The older 
boys keep the stove supplied with wood, chopping it during school 
hours; the boys work in relays for a week at a time, losiog most of 
the morniog lessons during their "turns." 

Only two of the seven schools have libraries, in spite of the ease 
with t^hich one can be secured. The State school law provides for 
the establishment of permanent school libraries at rural schools, on 
condition that the local district raises $10; $10 is then addcnl by the 
county and $10 by the State, and the fund of $30 used to purchase 
books from a list approved by the State superintendent. 'The State 
Ubrary commission at Ralo^ abo has available for loan a traveling 
library whiek costs the boirow^re only the freight both ways. 

Sanitation. 

Sanitary convemences are laddng. C^e only of the seven schools 
is provided with a privy for the girls. The other schools have no 
toilets whatever — a particularly dangerous condition in a country 
wher6 tile spring, so easily polIuted,Ii8 the common source of drinking 
water. Afl the schools obtain their drinking water from springs. A 
State bull^m ^stresses the importance of privies at the public school 
as follows: 

In a few sectionfi of onr State it is a regrettable fact that at some schoolhouses no 
pioviBioa niiatover is made for the proper can or disposal of this excrement. Near-by 
woods and nndergrowth form the only means of pdvacy. As a matter of fact, it is 
really more essential that a school be provided with at least two good privies than that 
it have desks or even a stove . There is absolutely no argument in fovor of not ha v i ng 
good privies . The absence of such sanitary precaution jeopardizes the lives and health 
of the teacher, children, and community. Many typhoid fever outbreaks at# spread 
directly by this means. 

The school and the community. 

The mountain schools are not availing themselves of their oppor- 
tunity to biiild up a oommunity spirit and a well-knit conmnmitv 
life in their districts. The school biiilding is all too rarely used for 
purposes other than tiie schocd session. Where the ohmt^ has no 
building of its own, the schoolhouse is used for churoh services; also 
for an occasional pohtical meeting. Two schools have special Friday 
afternoon programs with recitations or a spelling match; in another* 
there is a fairly well-o]^anized literary society, which meets once a 
week. The fact that this is attended by the whole neighborhood 
emphasizes the need of social diversion. One teacher had ouce 
arranged a Thanksgiving celebration; another had an entertainment 
in October; and usually ''school closing" is observed by some sort 
of special program. Aside from these few efforts, the schools con- 
tribute nothing to the social life of the neighborhood. 

> Plans for PubUc SchooUioiiMs and Hchool OroundSy pp. (M^ M. lauod from Itao office of (be Stett 
•aperintendent of pabllo instruetfoD, 1914. 
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GHILDREN*8 FARM AND OTHER WORK. 

Field woriL 

The mountain ehild, as well as the child of the cotton coimtry, does 
his liberal ahaie of the field work, besides his regular chores at the 
house and bam. Over nine-tenths of the diildien visited, 8 to 15 
years old, and 11 younger than 8 years, worked in the fields along 
with their parents, helping to sow and harvest the «x)ps; a number 
also helped in the timberland after the crops were laid by. 

In a typical mountain family, the two boys of 11 and 14 help with 
the plowing and the planting of com, dropping and covering the com 
by hand, also helping to plant beans aikl potatoes. Through the 
summer they hoe com, and in the autumn pull fodder, gather com, 
pick beans, gather apples, dig potatoes, and help make sirup. Their 
two little sisters of 8 and 9 hoe com irregularly through the summer 
and in the autumn pick beans, gather fruit, and help their mother 
dry the apples and beans for the winter. The children attend to 
most of the chores also — ^the boys cut the wood, see that the fires 
are kept up, and feed the stock; the Uttle girls assist in the home 
work and help bring in wood and. water. 

Plowing in preparation for the crops, usually with a one-horse 
plow, is the work of the men and the older boys. Eighty boys from 
9 to 16 years old were ''regular plow hands." 

Com is usually dropped by hand ; planters are rarely used, partly 
because of the expense and partly because they are less satisfactory 
on the steep hillsides. A father of eight children was asked why he 
had not bought a com planter. "I already have eight," said he. 
Forty-two children, boys and girls, "dropped" com. 

Hoeing com requires the services of the entire family. Practically 
all the children who did field work of any kind (234 out of 240), hoed 
com — children of all ages from 5 to 15 and both boys and girls. 
Fatigue and some muscular soreness result from the constant striking 
with the hoe and from maintaining the same slightly stooping pos- 
ture, grasping the hoe handle in the same position. As a rule, how- 
ever, in the moxmtain country the com field is a mere '* patch" and 
the labor involved is spasmodic, a few days at a time or a few hours 
a day, unless the family is hard pressed with work after wet weather. 
In a family of 10 children, the 15-year-old ''dropped and the others 
covered com; and all who were lai^e enough hoed com." These 
children work from 8 in the morning imtil ''just time to go after the 
cows." 

Many children miss school for two or three weeks during the fall 
of the year to help with fodder pulling.^ Two hundred children, 132 
boys and 68 girls, pulled fodder; 33 were young children 6 to 10 
years old, 82 were children imder 12 years. 

1 For dseoriptiim of Ibdder pulUnb aeop. 6L 
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Children also help bring in the fodder. H it h«s been tied to tbe 
stalks to dry, the stalks are cut by hand, loaded into a wagon or 
sled, hauled to the bam, and stored away. Hiis ean be done only 
by the men and older boys. Where the fodder has been stctcked in 
loose bundles, even a young duld can shoulder and ''tote a bundle 
or two of fodder'' to the bam. The fodder is not heavy but rouo:h 
to handle; it cuts and chafes the skin. Some farmers cut and shock 
the com. When this method k followed, only the older children 
help. Hie stalks of com and fodder are gatliered, stacked length- 
wise about a single stalk, and boimd around with a blade of fodder — 
an operation inyolying some muscular strain and requiring strength, 
height, and arm reach, since the com is tall and the stack large 
around. 

Men and older boys also gather the com and haul it in. Hie ears 
are broken from the stalk, tossed into a wagon or sled, and hauled 
to the bam. One himdred and four of the older children helped 
gather com. 

Wheat — ^a winter crop in this section — ^is commonly sown broad- 
cast, usually by a fuU-^rown man, sometimes by the older boys, who 
must be skilled and experienced in order to get the seed scattered 
evenly. Wheat is sown in the autumn and harvested the next 
summer. Cradling is the work of a grown man; the boys and girls 
help in raking, binding, gathering, shocking, and hauling the wheat. 

''Grass," or hay, is cut by the men and older boys; mowing 
machines are occasic^ally used on ''bottom land,'' but the old- 
fashioned scythe is necessary on the hillsides. Strength and mus- 
cular force are required to swing the heavy blade. In making hay, 
men and older boys rake the hay from the ground, toss it onto a 
wagon or sled, and haul it to a comer of the field, where it is foriked 
off and built into one or more stacks, according to the size of the 
crop. A boy doing this kind of work must have strength enough to 
toss the hay onto the stack, and strength and height enough to handle 
the folk. 

Tobacco curing, in the moimtains, far from being the elaborate 
process foimd in eastern North Carolina, consists simply in hanging 
the leaves out somewhere in the open air to dry, under a shed or on 
the porch. When the leaves have been stripped from the stalk, 
they are tied in bimches and suspended from a pole to dry, then done 
up into twists by the children. 

Making sirup from sorghum cane utilizes the labor of every mem- 
ber of the family. Eighty-seven children helped with the sirup 
making. The older boys help cut the cane and carry it over their 
shoulders to the cane mill or load it on a sledge drawn by a steer, 
and bring it down the hiD. At the mill a child of 12 can feed the 
cane between the revolving cylinders, which crush the cane and 
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extract tkb Juiee. A jounger child often drives the hone, mule, or 
steer which famishes the power to run the mill. After the juice has 
bean eoctrftcted from the cane, it is strained once or twice through 
doth — ^"a flour poke'' — into a long deep vat, in which it boils foj 
fronL two to tiiree hours. Women and older girls do the straining. 
While it boils, the thick scum whidi continually rises must be kept 
skimmed off, always the work of the older people; toward the end 
one of the grown women of the family must be on hand to judge 
when the proper consiBtency has been reached; after the sirup is 
taken from the fire it is strained once more; here again the older 
diildren help. 

Qiores. 

The mountain child also has a yariety of diores about the house 
and bam. The boys cut wood and bring it in, carry water to the 
house, take water and dinners to the men in the field, drive the 
COW8, feed the stock, carry slops, run errands, and ''go to mill" 
with com, while the girls help with the cooking and sewing; dean- 
ing, milking, and dmming; drying beans; drying, bleaching, and 
canning fruit; and taking care Of the diickens. 

The boys' share in getting in the wood lies in cutting it into lengths 
with an ax or crosscut saw. Only a few days' supply is made ready 
at a time, and wood is cut all through midwinter in all kinds of 
weather. It is hard, fatiguing vrojk, and involves the danger of 
injury with the saw or ax. Various odd jobs f aU to the lot of the 
older boys, such as dearing ground, cutting briers, chopping weeds, 
and building fences; that is, simple rail fences, the common type in 
the mountain country. 

H a child is undeveloped, he is spared the usual chores and occa- 
sional fidd work of the average coimtry child. 

Lumbering. 

After the crops are laid by, the older boys help their father in the 
timberland, supplementing the scant family income by biiHng to 
town a few loads of bark or pins. In the spring when the sap rises 
is the time for stripping the bark. After the tree has been cut down, 
a sted wedge is slipped between the bark and trunk, forcing the bark 
off in strips — ^the work of a grown man, sometimes done by a boy of 
15 or 16 if large and well grown. The boy's share of the work 
usually is to pile the bark out of the way as it is stripped, for drying. 
In late summer the boys hdp load it on the sled or wagon. Boys also 
assist in guiding the ded, drawn by a steer, down the moimtain to the 
wagon road; the bark is then ready to be loaded on the wagon and 
hauled to town. Working with the bark requires considerable 
strength and muscular force, and fatigue and muscular soreness 
result from such heavy work. Thirty-six boys from 8 to 15 years 
and two girls had helped ped bark and pile it out of the way. 
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Pins formerly were made of locust and brought a good price but, 
owing to the scarcity of that wood, the industry is no Icmger profitable 
and is reserved for odd times. Oak is now used. The tree, after 
being felled, is sawed with a crosscut saw into 14 to 16 inch lengths; 
a boy 10 years old can take one end of the saw, his father taking the 
other. Twenty-five boys and two girls, from 10 to 16 years of age, 
helped make pins. The actual making of the pins requires two 
persons, one with an ax and wedge, the other with a maul — ^home- 
made of tough, fine-grained hickory. The first worker d^ite the 
timber with his ax, then inserts the wedge and holds it in pl«M^, whUo 
the second deals the wedge a blow with the heavy maul, splitthig the 
timber. The boy usually holds the wedge while the older man 
wields the maul; occasionally they change about to ''speU" each 
other. As a rule, only a rather well-grown boy over 12 would help 
make pins, since he must have bodily strength and muscular power 
sufficient to handle the heavy maul and crosscut saw. 

Usually only older boys are sent to town with aload of bark or pins, 
though two boys — 11 and 13 — have been maJking the 12-mile trip 
alone for three years, driving a double team of horses, mules, or 
steers. It ia usually an all-day trip; the roads are bad, with deep 
mud holes, bowlders, etc., and are so narrow that considerable maneu- 
vering is necessary in order to pass another team. The boy must 
have strength, muscular power, and size enough to hold back a double 
team down the steep hills; also alertness, for the main roads to town 
are traveled by cars as well as teams. The trip involves fatigue and 
muscular and nervous strain. Bark is driven to the acid factory at 
the coimty seat and unloaded by the driver; the factory buyer weighs 
it and pays by the cord, standard prices, according to whether it is 
chestnut oak, white oak, black oak, or hemlock. Pins are haukd 
to the railroad and sell as a rule for $4 per 1,000« 

Working hours. 

Working hours on the mountain farm are irregular. So little land 
18 cultivated that farm work is not continuous; on some days a few 
hours during the day, on others nothing but chores. During the 
busy seasons all hands put in a full day's work in the field; but these 
seasons are concentrated into a few weeks — dining ^>nng and 
autumn plowing, in the simuner after wet weather, and at harvest 
tune. Although each family has its own custom, usually a workday 
begins about 6 in the spring and summer, 7 or 8 in the autumn, and 
ends at sundown, with an hour off for dinner. Some families preftf 
to ^'he late'' in ike morning to avoid the heavy dew, and then work 
imtil dark instead. The children of one family work from ^'dawn to 
dark" when not in school; they are up before dawn, do the chores, 
feed stock, gather fruit, carry slops, do the milking, then go to the 
field. 
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W«g€8 ^em at werii a waj flnnn iMHiie. 

.\a a role, the children doing farm work, work only on the home 
ftrm, helping their ormi family. A few of the older children, usually 
OTer 12, ako work out for wages, often for relatives, a day or two at a 
time and not more than two or three weeks during the season, when 
yiroxk on their own crop permits. Some instances were fomid of 
yoonger idiildren working out. A 10-year-old boy hoed com about 
10 days last sunmier, making 50 cents a day for a lO-hour day. A 
boy of 11 hoed com for his uncle during the past two summers, five 
or six days eaeh summer, at 25 cents for the regulation lO^umr day. 
Two boya of & and 10 hoed com and helped with the fodder at 25 
cents per day. A boy of 11 plowed, hoed, helped with the hay, com, 
tnd sirup for a few days at 40 cents a day. 

RECREATION AND SOaAL UFE. 

Social life in the mountains is extremely limited, in most neigh- 
borhoods resolving itself into attendance at ^^ preaching" once a 
month, Sunday school '^ rally," and county fair once a year, and 
visiting among the neighbors in the immediate vicinity. 

Even church is often inaccessible and out of the question in rough 
weathor. A mother of a poor tenant f imiily high up on a mountain 
(op lamsnts that her children never get to l^mday school or ^' preach- 
ing" ; on Sunday she reads the Bible to them imd has the blessing, 
tnd ''that's the best I can do/' she said. Another mother takes h^ 
children to church once a month and to Sunday school occasionally. 
They have no way to go, however, unless they walk and it is ''much 
too worrisome a trip with children." A family, out of reach (A 
church in any direction, explained that they used to have preaching 
oyer across the mountain, butnot enou^ people went, so the preacher 
refused to come any more. 

Where the children can get to Sunday school their enjoyment of it 
is intense. A little 10-year-old girl has kept all her Sunday school 
cards from last year and this, and has them pasted on a piece of 
cardboard and tacked up on the wall. The annual Sunday school 
"raUy" is one of the few community gatherings to \diich all the 
families take tibeir* children and their dinners, and spend Saturday 
and Sunday at the church, singing and visiting and listening to the 
"circuit rider." Elaborate preparations are made; hogs and beef 
are butchered, chickens killed, all the best jdllies and preserves are 
brought out, and bread and cake baked in abimdance fcnr the picnic 
dinner spread beneath the trees. 

The schools, as has been said, are used very Uttle for social pur- 
poses. One school until last autumn had never had an entertainm^it 
as far back as anyone coidd remember, another had planned for one 
last year, but it rained. At a more enterprising school, however, 
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was found an interesting and flourishing literary society, so successful 
that it is filling the schoolhouse at its Friday night meetiiigB. At 
one of the meetings, after several recitations by the younger children, 
six of the older boys debated cleverly on ''Resohed, Tkat Washington 
deserves more credit for defending America than Columbus for 
discovering it/' 

Lack of organization, of community interests, and of '^ teajnvroth.'* 
have long been characteristic of the mountain people. Aside from 
the few men who maintain membership and a lukewarm interest in 
the Masons, Odd Fellows, or ''Juniors,'' there are no clubs of any 
sort in the neighborhoods visited. In less than one-tenth of the 
families was there any member of the family belonging to a social 
organization. 

Books are seldom bought and, as a rule, only from traveling agents; 
a very miscellaneous collection of reading matter is secured in this 
way. Newspapers and magazines are rarely found in mountain 
homes. Over half the families visited take no periodical of any sort. 
The county paper is subscribed to most frequently; about one-fourth 
of the families were taking farm papers. Only of the 231 families 
visited had subscribed to any of the woman's magazines. 

One father would take a newspaper, but can not spare the time to 
make the 11-mile round trip to the post office across the mountains — 
almost a day's journey. A magazine, particularly if illustrated, is 
treasured highly. A 14-year-old boy is ''so fond of reading that 
when he has a book or paper he won't go to bed until he has read it." 

The smaller children, as well as the older ones, are in need of means 
for recreation. The play spirit is conspicuously absent. Toys are 
uncommon; the few dolls of the neighborhood are too highly prized 
for common use as playthings. A little crippled girl has two Omst- 
mas dolls, still in the boxes in which they came two ot three years 
ago, tacked up against the wall. 

The isolation of the mountain people, particularly the women and 
children, their lack of intercourse with their neighbors, with the 
townspeople, and with the outside world can not fail to impress the 
visitor. Bad roads and lack of CyOnveyances, together with scarcity 
of telephones and absence of mail service close at hand, are largely 
responsible for cutting off the family from outside communication. 
The rural free delivery has not yet penetrated to the neighborhoods 
visited. They have instead the ''star route" system by which the 
mail carrier travels only the main roads between post offices. Fami- 
lies hving at a distance from the post office find it difficult to make 
the journey fot their mail with any regularity. One family, at the 
end of a steep mountain trail, visited September 5, had not been to 
the post office for mail since July, 
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Trips to town are infrequent. Town shopping for tlie whole fam- 
ily is lai]K<^ in^-usted to the ''men folks/' and thor many natural 
bhrnders in defections of feminine apparel are accepted with stoical 
fortitude. "There's no call for me to go to town," said one woman. 
In s probably typical family ii\e father goes to town every week or 
two, the mother once or twice a year, and the older children about as 
often as tiie motiiier, though they '^ are Uke their father and would go 
every we^ if ihey had a chance." 

Often it is the difficulty of taking young children that keeps the 
family so closely at home. A mother, who has not been to town for 
three j^ears, ''likes to go, but with such a crowd of children (seven) 
^e can't figure how to take them all along.'' A mother at the end of 
a lonely ta:ail has never been to town in her life; she has not been to 
the countiy store — 5 miles away — since her oldest girl (now 15) was 
a bjJ>y, but "aims to go next spring if she Uves and nothing happens, 
and do her own trading again." A mother who leads a lonely life, 
with her husband off on "public works'* and the children at school, 
has never been to a fair or a show in her life and never gets away 
from home at all except to her nearest neighbors, a quarter of a mile 
do^wn the mountain. A bad trail, merely a sledge road straight up 
the mountain, leads to their cabin, the last of that cove; it is rarely 
that anyone comes along that way. Another has never seen a rail- 
way train in her life; she went to the county seat once with her hus- 
band — 16 years ago, tiie day after she was married— but tiie train 
was late, and it was so cold that they could not wait and had to come 
back to the mountains without seeing it. Her husband gets to town 
two or three times a year. None of the children has ever gone 
except the oldest, who went Ifist year to "show the doctor her ton- 
Bilhtis." 

Few famihes have a conveyance of any sort; aside from three sur- 
reys in the neighborhoods visited, travel must be performed in a farm 
wagon or, more commonly, afoot. Sometimes the wagon, loaded 
with pins or barif , drawn by a pair of oxen, is accompanied to town 
by various members of the family who, though walking, can easily 
keep pace with the slow-moving oxen. One family that seldom leaves 
the neigU)orhood had "planned on going" to the county fair this 
year, but could not get room in the neighbor's wagon and owned no 
teanu 

Few of ihe families visited expressed any desire to move to town. 
A mother of 13 children was proud of the fact that "not one of my 
children wants to go to town to live.^ Of one man strongly averse 
to town it was said ' ' the quickest he can get away is too long for him." 

Some of the mountain families visited had Uved elsewhere and 
returned to the mountains. A family consisting of father, mother, 
and four children are all glad to get back from the mill village. 
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The mother thought she could not endure spencfing her life there 
where she had to put each child to work as soon as possible. She 
had been so sorry for the coimtry people who had sold out before 
gomg to the mill and had no home to come back to. Another fam- 
ily had tried the mills for three years but were glad to get back to 
the mountains, ''where there is freedom and enough to eat and bum." 
In another family the children aU Uked the mill town better than 
the mountains, and the family would have stayed there, but con- 
tracted measles; one boy died, and the grandfather was 31 for four 
or five months. Another mother has no use for a cotton mill, "you 
bum up in there with no air; the childrrai never got to sit down from 
the time they went in in the morning till they came out at night, 
11 hours." 

On the other hand, the hardships of the mountains have so im- 
pressed themselves upon the lives of the people that some are anxious 
to leave for the sake of the children, if not for themselves. A 
mother in a lonefy cabin on the moimtain toj) does not like the 
moimtains, but ''a poor man can't buy a river farm." She ''wants 
to move down lower because of schdoling and preaching.'' 

Another woman cm one of the best farms in the country, who was 
herself reared in town, wishes to move back to town next year that 
the children may be near good schools and get to chiu*ch and Sunday 
school and have the doctor at hand. Also, she misses the fresh meat 
and the good things one can buy in town. One mother complains 
that "a body has to work mighty hard to Uve and hardly can live in 
this country." Another "would rather Uve in a smoother place than 
in this steep country, but not in a city; it's too binding in"; she 
wants to "make her own beans and roasting ears." 

One family is divided among itself; the father has no use for towns, 
the mother would not Hve there imless she could have her garden and 
chickens; she "would rather Uve on a farm if she had a real farm, 
but gets tired of these mountains where you can't raise anything." 
The two oldest girls are not satisfied with the old cabin on iJie creek 
and want to move to town, and the boys, too, "want to go where they 
can see more." 

Rural communities such as have been described in tins mountain 
county, where isolation and a lack of community spirit are charac- 
teristic, are especially in need of such plans as the State superin- 
tendent of pubUc instruction and the executive secretary of the 
State bureau of community service are developing in connection 
with a recent act of the le^slature to provide for the incorporation 
of rural communities.^ 

ifleep. 100. 



PART IV. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

llie fmdingB of these surveys of child care in a typical lowland 
or cotton-raising county and in a typical mountain county of North 
Carolina are significant not only for the counties studied, but also 
for rural areas in many of the southern States. 

The population of the areas studied is uniformly native-born 
American of native parentage — in the lowland county about evenly 
divided between the whites and negroes, and in the mountains ex- 
clusively white. In the lowland county, farming is pursued largely 
under a system of tenancy, two-fifths of the white and three-fourtli 
of the negro farmers visited being tenants. Farm acreage is small; 
about half the white and over fp^ur-fifths of the negro farms visited 
are ''one-horse'' farms; that is, worked with one horse or mule, and 
with only approximtaely 26 acres in cultivation. Cotton is the 
"money crop'' and is an expensive crop to produce. The small 
tenant operates his farm imder the heavy handicap of the crop 
lien system. 

In the mountain county, farming, on account of the topography of 
the land, is attended with difficulties. Although nearly every man 
considers himself a farmer, he farms on a small scaJe, with the 
object of raising sufficient food for his family rather than producing 
a crop for market. The average farm occiipies some 50 to 100 
acres with only 10 to 25 acres of improved land. The scant income 
derived from farming must be supplemented by the sale of timber 
products at the county seat, by jmca mining, and by ''public works" 
at the sawmill, kaolin mine, or lumber camp. Although there were 
a few famihes of ''renters," tenancy is not nearly so conmaon as in 
the cotton country, and the majority of families own their homes 
and the land on which they live. 

' The children's home environment in the lowland county families 
visited varies mdely according to the economic circumstances of the 
family, the children of the landowners having more comfortable as 
as well as more healthful surroundings than the tenant's children. 
Lack of sufficient house room at many tenant homes is perhaps the 
most serious housing defect, resulting in overcrowding, particularly 
of sleeping quarters. Sanitation is a serious problem; more than 
half the homes of white families and four-fifths of the negro homes 
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have no privy of any kind; at a number of home&> drinking water fa 
obtained from a dug well — obviously an unsafe source of supply, 
particularly in a district where soil pollution is widespread. 

The typical mountain home is picturesque rather than comfort- 
able. Certain housing defects are common; notably lack of suffi- 
cient house space, which results in overcrowding, especially of the 
sleeping rooms; insufficient light, many of the older cabins having 
no windows other than heavy wooden shutters, which, when closed, 
leave the room quite dark; and the difficulty of heating loosely con- 
structed cabins and rough board houses during the severe winter 
weather. Sanitation is primitive. Nine families in 10 have no 
toilet of any description. The spring, the common water supply, 
is dangerously subject to pollution because of the absence of privies. 

Both counties have a strikingly high maternal death rate from 
causes pertaining to childbirth — ^in the lowland county, 41.5, and 
in the mountain coimty, 21.9 per 100,000 population, as compared 
with the rate, 15.2, for the entire area of death registration.^ In 
the lowland county, though the rate for white women, 17.3, is some- 
what higher than the rate for the death registration area, the high 
total death rate is due to an alarmingly high rate, 93.9, among 
negro women. 

An urgent need for provision for maternity care was one of the 
most important findings of the survey; facilities for guarding the 
health and life of the mother at childbirth are totally inadequate in 
the rural communities visited. In the lowland county, though two- 
thirds of the white mothers were attended in childbirth by a phy- 
sician, one-third of the white mothers and over nine-tenths of the 
negro mothers had employed a negro midwife. A physician was 
often out of the question for various reasons such as cost, distance, 
scarcity of telephones, and bad roads during part of the year. It 
was evident from the testimony of the mothers that the midwife was 
a precarious dependence when complications had arisen. Ample 
f acihties for hospital care are available at the county seat, from 4 to 
14 miles distant, where two hospitals are located. This county has 
also made an excellent beginning in pubhc-health nursing, with a 
nurse for white and one for negro women; their time, however, is 
so largely occupied at the county seat and in the surrounding mill 
villages that they are imable to render any appreciable amoxmt of 
nursing service in the rural districts of the county. Few of the 
mothers visited had had any prenatal advice or attention. Nursing 
care at confinement, except in a few families who had engaged a mid- 
wife as nurse in addition to the doctor, consisted of the untrained 
services of relatives and neighbors ; none of the mothers had engaged 

1 Mortality Statistics, 1915^ p. 69. U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1917. Sum ol the ratee 
there giTen for ''puerperal fever" and "other puerperal affections.'! 
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The communities visited in the lowland county have a low rate of 
infant mortality — 48 per 1,000 live-bom white children, a loss of 1 
ehild in 20, and 64 per 1,000 live-bom negro children, a loss of 1 child 
m 16. The considerably higher death rate among negro infants, as 
rell as the previously mentioned higher maternal death rate among 
negro mothers, indicates a need for further efforts directed toward 
prenatal, maternal, and infant care for the negro population. The 
mountain townships visited have a considerably higher — that is, 
less favorable — ^rate of infant mortality than either of the rural sec- 
tions so far studied by the Children's Bureau. Of 1,107 children 
bom alive at least one year before the agent's visit, 89 had failed to 
survive their first year — an infant mortality rate of 80.4, a loss of 
1 child in 13 as compared with a rate of 55 in a Kansas county 
studied by the bureau,* and 48 in the lowland county of this survey. 
Even in the mountain county, however, the rate of infant mortaUty 
is low as compared with the rate in cities and towns. 

In the moimtain county, prematurity was the most important 
oauae of infant loss. One child in four that failed to survive its first 
year had been prematurely bom. Moreover, nearly half the infant 
deaths had occurred within the first two weeks. This i» additional 
evidence of the urgency of prenatal care for the mother, additional 
evidence also of the need for a rural nurse who as one of her duties 
would advise the mother as to prenatal and infant care. 

It is significant that the comparatively low rate of infant mor- 
tality of the rural communities visited, in both the lowland and the 
mountain county, is coincident with imiversal breast feeding of 
infants. In the lowland county, all the 78 white babies for whom 
feeding histories were secured had been nursed during the first five 
months; of the 86 negro babies, all were breast fed during their first 
two months; in the mountain county, every one of the 115 babies 
for whom feeding histories were secured had been nursed from birth 
up to at least the ninth month of age. In both counties nursing is 
usually continued well into the second year. In addition to breast 
feeding, however, the babies are often indulged from an early age 
in tastes of family diet. 

The interest shown by the mothers in having their children ex- 
Mnined at the children's health conferences held by the ChUdren'a 
Bureau in the lowland county, suggests the desirability of a periodic 
examination of infants with opportunities for informal advice to the 
mothers as to infant care. Such examinations might be held by 
physicians, with a public-health nurse in attendance, at accessible 
cmters scattered through the rural sections of the county. The 
nurse might also establish her headquarters at these centers where 

1 Maternity and Infant Care in a Rural County in Kansas, p. 41. 
63721*^—18 7 
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she could be available for consultation with mothers who need her 
advice and from which centers she would visit homes and schools of 
that district. 

The rural child is subject to the common diseases of the city child 
and is handicapped by the lack of medical care in sickness. In the 
absence of a physician within a reasonable distance,' and of a county 
nursing service, the mother is thrust upon her own resources in case 
of sickness, and must rely largely upon home remedies. In the low- 
land county, patent remedies, especially croup and cough ^' cures,'' 
liniments, soothing and teething sirups, remedies for women's diseases, 
and for constipation have a widespread sale. A recent *' secret 
remedies'' bill recommended to the State legislature of 1917, by the 
State board of health, failed of passage. In the mountain families, 
and in some of the white and most of the negro families of the lowland 
county, ^'doctoring" with native herbs i^ customary. A periodic 
physical examination of the school children, as proposed by the State 
board of health, should be an important step in the checking of disease. 

family diet from the point of view of the growing child leaves much 
to be desired ; it is probable that the heavy diet of the average family, 
with an excess of fat and partly cooked starch, and a deficiency of 
fruit and vegetables except during the simimer months, together with 
the custom of indulging children in promiscuous habits of eating, is a 
factor in the indigestion which according to the mothers is one of 
their chief difficulties. Diet is more varied in the mountain than in 
the lowland county, but is still scarcely adapted to the needs of the 
child. 

There is a very obvious need in these rural communities for in- 
creased attention to educational opportunities for the children. 
Under the terms of the school law, attendance is compulsory for 
children between 8 and 14 years for only four months of the school 
term, but even this is practically imenforced. The school term is 
short — commonly five months for white and four months for negro 
schools — and this, together with irr^ular, spasmodic attendance 
makes progress difficult. The rough roads, bad weather, and need 
for help with the farm work are responsible for the irregular attend- 
ance. Between the ages of 10 and 20, approximately 1 white child 
out of 10 and 1 negro out of 3, in the lowland county, had not learned 
even to read and write; in the mountain families^ this rate w&s ap- 
proximately 1 out of 3. 

In the lowland county communities, two of the white school dis- 
tricts have voted the special school tax and have well-built, well- 
equipped schoolhouses. Three of the white schools, however, and 
aU the negro schools are one-room, one-teacher schools. School san- 
itation is notably deficient. ' Only one of the five white schools has 
one toilet for boys and one for girls; two have one for the girls only, 



PART V. APPENDIX. 

THE STATE AND ITS RELATION TO CHILD WELFARE. 

STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Through an exceptionally eflFective, progressive-minded State 
board of health, ahve to the needs of the rural population, which 
constitutes a large portion of the inhabitants of the State, much is 
being accomplished along the lines of public health and sanitation. 

ORGANIZATION. 

With an original annual appropriation of $100 in 1877, the State 
board of health soon made itself a necessary factor in the welfare of 
the State. In 1909 the services of a full-time health officer were 
secured. Since then public health work has developed into a well- 
organized department with an executive office, State laboratory of 
hygiene, State sanatorium and bureau of tuberculosis, and bureau 
of engineering and education, vital statistics, rural sanitation, soil 
pollution, and accounting. In 1916 the State ranked twentieth in 
per capita expenditure for pubhc-health work, $0,026, the expendi- 
tures of the other States ranging from $0.0073 in Tennessee to 
$0.1521 in Florida, according to compilations by Dr. Charles V. 
Chapin, for the American Medical Association.^ 

BIRTH REGISTRATION. 

The '^ model law" for birth registration went into eflfect in North 
Carolina July 1, 1913. Its enforcement has been particularly diffi- 
cult in this State because of the rural character of the population, 
and also because of the large proportion of births attended by mid- 
wives. In June, 1916, registration of deaths was considered com- 
plete enough to warrant the inclusion of North Carolina in the death 
registration area of the Bureau of the Census. Recently (December, 
1917), the inclusion of the State in the census area of birth registra- 
tion marks the culmination of the eflFective eflforts of the State board 
of health toward improved statistics. 

As a test of birth registration in the areas covered by the survey, 
all births which had occurred in 1915 (found by house-to-house 
visits during the course of the inquiry) were checked back to the 

I Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 1915-1916, p. 17. 
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In the mountains facilities for recreation are extremely limited 
and badly needed. Social intercourse consists largely of attending 
''preaching" once a month, coimty fair once a year, and an occasional 
visit to the neighbors in the immediate vicinity. There is a marked 
lack of commimity interests and of social organizations of any sort. 
Books, newspapers, or magazines are seldom foimd in mountain 
homes. Few famihes have a conveyance of any sort, hence trips to 
town are rare, especially for the women and children. Here, as in 
the lowland county, few famiUes expressed a desire to move to town. 
Some, however, were eager to leave for the children's sake — to be 
more convenient to school, church, and doctor. 
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records at the county seat. Of the 61 births occurring in that year 
in the township of the lowland county, 48, or 79 per cent, had been 
registered. In one of the mountain townships, none of the 21 births 
occurring in 1915 was registered; the registrar appointed for the 
township had refused to serve and the office was allowed to remain 
vacant during the entire year. Another mountain township had 
registered 21 out of 23 births, and the third, a small, remote tovni- 
ship 20 miles from the coimty seat, had registered every one of its 
13 bu-ths. 

EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGNS. 

To interest the general pubUc in hygiene and sanitation, the board 
of health has in constant use a portable motion-picture outfit suit- 
able for work in rural districts, a series of illustrated stock lectures, 
travehng exhibits, and an extensive press service. The motion- 
picture health films reach, among others, a large class of people who 
read very httle, and these films present to them in simple form the 
principles of sanitation and disease prevention. The picture show 
makes the rounds of rural schools in an automobile, which carries an 
extra engine to run the lights and furnish power for the pictures. 
A '^Chafhe Chaphn'^ movie lends variety to the health films and a 
victrola furnishes music during the changing of reels. 

Outfits of lectures on health subjects, illustrated by a set of lantern 
slides with a stereopticon lantern, are furnished free of charge to 
Y. M. C. A. workers, teachers, preachers, and others interested in 
pubhc health. The traveling exhibit presents the more important 
health problems by means of charts and models, usually accom- 
panied by a demonstrator. The press service sends out to news- 
papers of the State a daily article of from 200, to 300 words, pub- 
lishes a monthly bulletin, and issues special pamphlets. 

HOOKWORM, TYPHOID, AND PELLAGRA CAMPAIGNS. 

In a five-year campaign ending May, 1915, the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Conunission, now the International Health Commission, exam- 
ined 267,999 citizens of the State for hookworm infection, and treated 
95,618 infected citizens, also improving 1,796 privies,^ 

The State bureau of rural sanitation has reached 21 counties with 
its typhoid vaccinations and given three complete vaccinations to 
100,000 people, vaccinating an average of 4,761 persons in each 
coimty — ^from 16 to 20 per cent of the popidation of the coimties.' 

A pellagra campaign in one county has been fruitfid of lasting 
results, convincing the pubhc of the value of a more varied dietaiy. 

1 Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 1915-1916, p. 61. 
> Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 1915-1916, p. 45. 
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SOIL POLLUTION WORK. 

This work, which has for its object the control of diseases spread 

through pollution of the soil, is a recent development and so far 

has been conducted in only one county. The method followed, as 

described in the annual report of the State board of health is ^'to 

visit each and every home in the coimty and demonstrate to the 

people the ways in which this class of diseases is spread and to 

interest them in providing sanitary privies as a preventive measure. 

Also, an important part of the campaign is to examine and give 

treatments for hookworm disease and vaccinations to prevent typhoid 

fever/' ^ 

POSTGRADUATE CLINICS. 

One of the most interesting features of the State board of health 
program has been the development through the cooperation of the 
State board of health and the State University of a home postgradu- 
ate course in children's diseases for the doctors of the State. The 
fundamental principle consists in bringing the teacher to the class 
instead of sending the class to the teacher. The plan was initiated 
in 1916 in two counties. Two experts were obtained to bring a six- 
weeks' course to 80 rural physicians, the expense of from $2,000 to 
$2,500 being shared by them. The amoimt which each physician 
paid was about $30, whereas, had he gone to any of the large hospital 
centers for such a course the expense would have amounted to from 
$300 to $400, including travel, lodging, and the loss of income during 
absence. The course consisted of a lecture and clinic one day a 
week in each of six towns of the counties selected.' Physicians were 
allowed to bring their own patients for consultation, and so urgent 
was the demand for the clinics that they will doubtless be repeated 
another year, the subject to be chosen by the subscribing physicians.' 

PUBUCHEALTH NURSING. 

The State sanatorium and bureau of tuberculosis of the State board 
of health has been instrumental in securing a director of public- 
health nursing for the State, in cooperation with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., which pays one-half her salary and expenses. 
The Metropolitan company has also cooperated in local nursing activi- 
ties, awarding five scholarships in pubUc-health nursing in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. In 1916 a three-days' conference of the 35 
public-health nurses of the State was held at the State sanatorimn; 
one result of this conference was a great stimulation throughout the 
State of interest in public-health nursing. By February, 1918, there 

were in North Carolina 65 pubhc-health nurses * (more, it is reported, 

— — 

1 Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 1915-1916, p. 46. 
s Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 1915-1916, p. 28. 
* The University of North Carolina News Letter, Vol. IV, No. 13, Feb. 20, 1918. 
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than in any other southern State) . They were supported by public 
funds, mill companies, women's clubs, philanthropic groups, churches, 
and lodges, aided by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The de- 
mand for pubUc-health nurses is greater than the supply. To meet 
this demand, the State board of health, in cooperation with the 
University of North Carolina, is planning a training ' school for 
public-health nurses. 

REGISTRATION OP MIDWIVES. 

A recent act to prevent blindness in infancy,^ passed by the State 
legislature of 1917, requires the registration of midwives with the 
State board of health "in order that the prophylactic solution and 
necessary instructions may be furnished them." A penalty of from 
$10 to $50 is prescribed for midwives failing to register. Although 
this is an important step in the right direction, as yet no provision 
has been made for an examination or supervision of midwives. 

PREVENTION OF BUNDNESS IN INFANCY. 

An act of the legislature of 1917^ makes it "unlawful for any 
physician or midwife practicing midwifery in the State of North 
Carolina to neglect or otherwise fail to instill or have instilled, im- 
mediately upon its birth, in the eyes of the new-bom babe two drops 
of a solution prescribed or fmnished by the North Carolina State 
Board of Health.'' 

QUARANTINE FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

The reporting of infectious diseases to the State board of health 
was made compulsory by an act of the legislature of 1917,* which 
also provides means for control and supervision of such diseases. 
By the terms of this act, it is the ''duty of every physician to notify 
the coimty quarantine oflBicer of the name and address, including 
the name of the school district, of any person living or residing, 
permanently or temporarily, in the county about whom such physi- 
cian is consulted professionally and whom he has reason to suspect 
of being aflOiicted with whobping cough, measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, smaUpox, infantile paralysis, typhoid fever, typhus fever, 
Asiatic cholera, bubonic plague, yellow fever, or other diseases 
declared by the North Carolina State Board of Health to be infectious 
and contagious, within 24 hours after obtaining reasonable evidence 
for beheving that such person is suffering from one of the aforesaid 
diseases.^' In cases where the patient is unattended by a physician, 
the duty of notifying the quarantine officer falls upon the parent, 
guardian, or householder in the order named. It is the duty of the 

lActs of 1917, di. 257, sec. 8. > Acts of 1917, ch. 257, sec. 3. * Acts of 1917, ch. 263, aec. 7. 
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eonnty quarantine officer to report cases of the above-mentioned 
cliBeases to the State board of health within 24 hours after the disease 
has been reported to him. The State board of health is empowered 
to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for the 
supervision and control of these diseases. Persons willfully violating 
the law or the rules and regulations adopted by the board of health 
are guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to fine or imprisonment. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLCHILDREN. 

Considerable attention is now being directed to the care of the 
rural school child. Many locaUties have developed a complete pro- 
gram for supervision of the child's health and physical development 
during his years of schooling, with medical inspection of the children 
periodically, and a school nurse who visits in the homes and sees to 
it that the child receives the treatment which has been recommended. 
It has been proved that school medical inspection needs a school 
nurse to make it effective. 

In this State the board of health has developed a '^miit of school 
inspection" which so far has been carried on in six counties. The 
bureau of rural sanitation in the first 19 months of its existence 
inspected 206 schools, examined 15,751 children, found 7,390 — 
almost half — to be physically defective in some respect and has 
been instrumental in having 10 per cent treated.^ The value of this 
plan hes chiefly in arousing local interest through demonstration; it 
does not meet the need for permanent periodic examination of the 
children or for a permanent school nurse. Recaitly a unique com- 
pulsory State-wide plan has been devised by the board of health 
and enacted into law by the legislature^ for the physical examination 
of school children at a minimum of expense. The teachers them- 
selves wiU make the examinations according to a manual of instruc- 
tions prepared by the State board of health and State superintendent 
of pubUc instruction with the assistance of the United States Public 
Health Service. A record of each examination wiU be made on 
cards provided by the State board of health and transmitted to a 
physician in each coimty designated by the State board of health, 
who will notify the parent or guardian of any child with serious 
physical defects as defined by the State board of health to bring the 
child before him for a thorough physical examination. 

According to the law it is compulsory for a parent so notified to 
bring his child before the physician. The physician wiU be compen- 
sated by the county commissioners for the examinations. Parents 
are then notified of any defect discovered and advised as to the 
treatment which the child should receive. Arrangements will be 

1 Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 1915-1916, pp. 45, 46. 
* Acts of 1917, ch. 244. 
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made by the State board of health and State superintendent of public 
instruction with physicians and dentists of the county to treat school 
patients at a reduced cost, 20 per cent of which may be paid by the 
State board of health, provided the county commissioners will pay 
20 per cent. This leaves only 60 per cent of the cost to be borne by 
the parents, besides securing for them a reduced rate for their chil- 
dren's treatment. The law provides that every school child shall be 
examined at least once every three years, and that the work sha]l 
be so planned by the State board of health and State superintendent 
of public instruction as to cover the entire State once in every three 
years. 

"COUNTY UNITS.'* 

Much of the work of the State board of health is carried on by State 
board of health agents in each county under the '^county unit" 
system, by which the State and county share the expense of educa- 
tional health work. Under this system school inspection '^imits" 
have been conducted, and typhoid, hookworm, pellagra, etc., have 
been dealt with. 

Recently the State board of health, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, has contracted 
with 10 counties of the State for a three-year program of health work 
in those counties. The program agreed upon is to consist, in each 
county, of units devoted to soil pollution, quarantine and disin- 
fection, school inspection, life extension, and infant hygiene — all under 
the direction of a full-time health officer, and at an average yearly 
cost to the coimty of between $3,000 and $4,500. Definite contracts 
have been agreed upon and signed by the State board of health and 
representatives of the cooperating counties. 

Pubhc-health activities have reached a high degree of development 
in this State and are carefully and efficiently organized under the 
Statrf board of health. The next step might weU be the organization 
of a division of child hygiene; no doubt this important feature of the 
health program will be developed shortly by this State just as it has 
become an important part of the State boards of health in New York, 
Kansas, New Jersey, Ohio, and Montana. Such a bureau correlates 
the various health problems of childhood, such as the reduction of 
infant mortahty, prenatal and infant care, medical inspection of 
schools, health of children in State institutions, and activities of 
children's conferences and clinics. 

AGRICULTURAL ACHVITIES. 

Under the joint leadership of the State and Federal Departmente 
of Agriculture, according to the terms of the Smith-Lever Act,* 
various organizations throughout the State are stimulating an interest 
in higher standards of farming and farm life. 

1 38 IT. S. Stat. L^ Pt. I, p. 372 (act of May 8. 1914). 
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COUNTY AND HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS. 

Ninety-six counties of the State, including the lowland county at 
the time of this survey and the mountain county recently, have a 
county agent who by demonstration and other methods interests the 
farmers of his county along the lines of improved methods of agri- 
culture, farm management, marketing, purchase of suppUes, and so 
forth. 

* Home demonstration agents to mterest farm women in modem 
household economics are present in 58 counties, including the lowland 
county of the survey. 

BOYS' AND GIRLS' CLUBS. 

Clubs, open to boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 18, are 
proving an eflFective means of reaching the rural conmnmity through 
the child. These clubs are supervised by State agents, assisted by 
county agents, usually cooperating with school officials and rural 
teachers. 

Boys' com clubs were the first organization of this type. The 
oom-club boys raise an acre of com, usually on their fathers' farms, 
and prizes are oflFered for the most successful corn-club member — 
based on the largest production at the lowest cost, with the best . 
exhibit of 10 ears and the best essay on the year's work. 

Boys' pig clubs are arousmg interest iu pork production, and are 
teaching the boys profitable methods of feeding, the value of the best 
breeds, and the home production of meat for the family. 

Boys' and girls' potdtry chibs are demonstrating poultry raising, 
handling, and marketing, the value of uniform product of high class 
for cooperative marketing, better care of poultry and eggs, and the 
increased revenue derived from better breeding and management. 

Girls' canning-club work has developed into one of the most impor- 
tant features of the State relations service. The girls plant and culti- 
vate a garden of a tenth of an acre, and can the products for home and 
market. Prizes are awarded on the basis of the quality and quantity 
of the canned product, the profit shown by cost accounting, and a 
written account of how the crop was made. 

FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

Fanners' institutes with lectures and demonstrations by experts, 
for both farmers and farm women, had been held in many counties 
during 1916, including the lowland coimty of this^study. 

This lowland county has been well organized for raral progress, 
with its coimty agent and home demonstration agent; its well-estab- 
lished com, pig, poultry, and canning clubs for the boys and girls; a 
flourishing and stimulating coimty fair with an infant-welfare sec- 
tion; and, for some years past, sessions of the farmers' institutes. 
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The mountain comity, on the other hand, at the time of the survey 
showed a total lack of commimity organization of agricultural activi- 
ties — ^no coimty agent, no demonstration agent, no boys* and girls' 
clubs, no farmers' institutes throughout the county. The county 
fair is the only stimulus to improved farming and farm life, and even at 
the county fair the exhibit of farm products is meager and almost over- 
shadowed by th^ cheap commercial amusements oflFered. The recent 
employment of a county agent is an important beginning toward an 
improved agricultural program for the county. 

RURAL CREDITS AND FARM LOAN ASSOOATIONS. 

Ample f acihties for extending credits to the farmer, thus combating 
the ''crop-lien" and high-interest evils, have been organized and a 
variety of systems. State and Federal, devised by which the farmer 
can borrow money for land f)urchase or improvement. 

The Federal farm loan act,^ which affords an opportimity to secure 
long-time credit (from 5 to 40 years) at a rate of interest not to exceed 
6 per cent, should not only help the farmer to secure capital, but, 
because the money will be borrowed through a local farm-loan asso- 
ciation, should also stimulate cooperative enterprise. 

The McRae rural credits bill,^ passed by the 1915 legislature, pro- 
vides for the organization of credit imions for short-time credit undeK 
the supervision of the State board of agriculture. Loans by the 
credit unions under this law can be made to members for the purpose 
of raising crops only and are loaned upon the name of the farmer. 
The rate of interest is limited to 6 per cent. In the autumn of 1917 
there were 14 rural credit imions in the State — ^more, it is said, than 
in any other State. 

^ ' COUNTY FAIRS. 

The majority of the coxmties of the State, including the two coun- 
ties visited, held coimty fairs in 1916. The county fair has won an 
assured place for itself in the activities for rural progress, affording 
as it does an opportunity for the farmer to compare his results with 
the best achievements of the coimty, and with the produce of his 
neighbors who face the same problems and surmount the same ob- 
stacles that he must reckon with. Farm women also benefit by ex- 
hibits of household products — ^jellies, jams, preserved fruits and vege- 
tables, cakes, bread, needlework, and knitting. 

In this State, as elsewhere, the county fair has also been found an 
excellent opportunity for presenting to the mothers the newer ideals 
in child care and giving them the advantage of expert advice as to the 
physical development of their children. A number of counties have 

1 Farm Loan Act, act of July 17, 1916. 30 U. 8. Stat. L., p. 360. 
* Ajota of 1916, dL 115. 
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introduced baby conferences of various types as a feature of the fair 
with a growing tendency to abolish, or at least to minimize, the com- 
petitive element, which was a prominent feature of the earlier baby 
contests. The babies are weighed and measured by competent 
physicians who point out defects to the motJiers and give them con- 
structive suggestions for improving the child's 'general health. Free 
literature on infant care is frequently distributed. Baby ^^ shows" 
of various sorts were held in connection with county fairs in a niunber 
of counties, including the lowland coimty of this survey, which has 
had one for three years. The mountain county would, no doubt, 
also find the mothers interested in the introduction of such a feature. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE LEAGUES. 

The activities of the State bureau of community service have been 
of especial significance to the rural districts of the State. Under 
the leadership of this bureau, a number of rural neighborhoods have 
been organized into "Commimity Service Leagues," with committees 
on education, farm progress, cooperative marketing, health organiza- 
tion and social Hfe, and an executive committee which in consulta- 
tion with the State bureau determines upon the line of work for each 
year and the special problems upon which attention is to be con- 
centrated. 

Two important acts of the 1917 session of the legislature gave a 
decided impetus to the movement for community organization. 
An article in the Community Center for September, 1917, comments 
on -one of these acts as follows : 

By this act [an "act to provide for the incorjwratioii of rural communities," 1917, 
ch. 128], the people of each rural neighborhood — a common school district or uniting 
group of districts — * * * may secure the powers and advantages of incorporation 
usually reserved for cities and villages — the right to enact ordinances [through a legally- 
provided-for community assembly] and assure common contribution to pay for com- 
munity improvements through the levying of taxes; they may nominate for the 
Governor's appointment a community judge or magistrate; and * * * may, 
through their duly chosen executive committee of *' directors,'' take any and all 
necessary steps looking to a system of * * * cooperative community marketing. 

A committee appointed by a conference which was called by Governor Bickett to 
prepare a statement concerning the piurpose of this law concludes its report with 
these words: 

** It will make the school and the schoolhouse the center and rallying point for all 
activities, agencies, and plans for the improvement of community life and the advance- 
ment of community progress and prosperity. 

"It is applied democracy, and in accordance with the traditions and genius of our 
race. * * * 

"In short, it makes progress legal and binding when favored by a majcHity of the 
community instead of its being probably only an ineffectual, effervescent mass- 
sentiment." 
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Through an " act to improve the social and educational conditions 
of rural communities^' ^ it is the duty of the State superintendent of 
public instruction "to provide for a series of rural entertainments, 
varying in number and cost and consisting of moving pictiurcs 
selected for their entertaining and educational value, which enter- 
tainments may be given in the rural schoolhouses of the State as 
herem provided.'' 

HOME-COUNTY STUDY CLUBS OP UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

-\n interesting organization of the State university — the North 
Carolina Club — ^is composed of university students and faculty mem- 
bers, ''bent on accurate, intimate acquaintance with the Mother 
State.'' The society has entered ui)on its third year of study of 
economic and social problems in North Carolina, "her resources, 
advantages, opportunities, and achievements; the production and 
retention of wealth and the conversion of wealth into welfare and 
well-being; market and credits; organization and cooperative enter- 
prise; schools and colleges, churches and Sunday schools; public 
health and sanitation; problems of urban and rural Ufe; * * *." ' 
Affiha;ted with the North Carolina Club are various countv clubs of 
students, exploring the economic and social problems of their home 
counties. Nearly 70 ''home-county" studies have been made by 
these clubs and prepared for pubhcation in the home papers. In 
some instances the county officials are preparing to issue these 
county studies in pamphlet form for textbook use by students in 
the high schools, by teachers in the county institutes, and so forth. 
The subjects covered in the study of each coimty are as follows: 

(1) The Historical Background, (2) Timber Resources, (3) Mineral Kesources, (4) 
Water-Power Resources, (5) Industries and Opportunities, (6) Facts About the Folks, 
(7) Facts About Wealth and Taxation, (8) Facts About the Schools, (9) Facts About 
Farm Conditions, (10) Facts About Fand Practices, (11) Facts About Food and Feed 
Production, (12) The Local Market Problem, (13) Where the County Leads, (14) 
Where the County Lags, and (15) The Way Out.« 

Such a searching study of the home State must prove of great 
value in the development of a trained and intelligent leadership 
which is one of the most essential factors in the progress of any State. 

LAWS RELATING TO CHILD LABOR.' 

Up to September 1, 1917, when the Federal child labor law went 
into effect, the employment of children was regulated only by the 
State law, which is meager and ineffective. The State labor law 
permits the employment of children 12 years of age or over in manu- 

1 Acts of 1917, ch. 186. 

s University of North Carolina Record, No. 140, pp. 7, 8. 

» The Federal child laoor law was in effect at the time of the study, but it has since been declared uncon- 
stitutional by a decision of tlie Supreme Court of the United States (June 3, 1918). 
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facturing establishments, providing that no child between the ages 
of 12 and 13 shall be employed except in an apprenticeship capac- 
ity, and then only after having attended school 4 months in the 
preceding 12 months.^ Tte State law also prohibits night work in 
any mill, factory, or manufacturing establishment — tiiat is, between 
the hours of 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. — ^for children mider 16 years of age.* 
By the passage of the Federal child labor act,^ in effect September 
1, 1917, the age at which children are permitted to work in manu- 
facturing establishments, mills, factories, workshops, or canneries 
shipping in interstate or foreign commerce is fixed at 14 years, with 
the added provision that no child imder 16 shall work more than 8 
hours a day, 6 days a week, or between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m., in such 
establishments. 

Prohibition of employment in agricultural pursuits is not specified 
in either the State or Federal law.* 

LAWS RELATING TO SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The school law of North Carolina makes definite provision for its 
enforcement; imder the general supervision of the State superintend- 
ent of pubUc instruction it charges the county board of education 
with the appointment of attendance officers, one to each township,* 
and provides that the county board, together with the county super- 
iQtendent, may make rules governing school attendancie.^ Yet, as a 
matter of fact, in the counties of the survey at least, the law is very 
poorly enforced, due largely no doubt to a discouraging indifference 
on the part of the pubhc, and to the lack of a system of special tru- 
ancy officers. According to the census figures. North Carolina's rank 
in school attendance, as compared with the other States, is thirty- 
third.® In view of the fact that on accoimt of the Federal child 
labor law^ many children under 14 are released from the mills, a rigid 
enforcement of the compulsory-attendance law would seem particu- 
larly desirable. 

CHILD-CARING INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES, 

FACILITIES FOR DEALING WITH JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

The State juvenile court law ^ embodies the modem conception of 
the dehnquent child as a ward of the State in need of guidance rather 
than as an offender to whom punishment should be meted. The 

1 Pells Revisal of 190S, Supplement 1913, ch. 45 a, sec. 1981 b. 
' P. R., 1908, Supp. 1913, ch. 45 A, sec. 1981 ee (2). 
» 39 U. S. Stat. L., p. 675 (act of Sept. 1, 1916). 

• P. R., 1908, Supp. 1913, sees. 4092a (5) to 4092a (6), as amended by 1917, ch. 208, sec. 2. 
' P. R., 1908, Supp. 1913, sec. 4092a (11), as amended by 1917, di. 208, sec. 1. 

• Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910. Vol. I, pp. 1118-1127. 

' The Federal child labor law was in effect at the time of the study, but it has since been declared im- 
oonstitulional by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States (June 3, 1918). 

• Acts of 1915, ch. 222. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.^ 

A State school for the feeble-minded, the Caswell Training School 
at Kinston, afiFords facilities for institutional care and industrial 
training for 200 children, and had an enrollment of 181 on November 
30, 1916.* Fifteen children, reported feeble-minded, were inmates 
of county almshouses* — obviously unsuitable institutions for their 
care, since they are unequipped for the special treatment and training 
necessary for the mentally defective. No suitable State provision 
has been made for feeble-minded negro children, who are committed 
to the county almshouses. 

Seventeen children under 16 — ^both boys and girls — ^were patients 
at the epileptic colony of the State hospital for the insane at Raleigh.^ 

The North Carolina school for the white deaf, located at Morgan- 
ton, had a capacity of 300 and an enrollment of 281.^ State schools 
for the blind — ^white and negro — ^at Raleigh had an enrollment of 286 
white boys and girls and 69 negroes.' The negro school also has the 
C€ire of 105 deaf negro children. 

Along with a plea for an industrial school for delinquent girls and for 
an increase in the capacity of the Jackson Training School for Boys, 
the board of public charities in its report for 1916 mentions the need 
for a hospital for crippled children also — a hospital school where **the 
children are taught during the months when under treatment. * * * 
Many States have opened such institutions, and the wonderful cures 
have demonstrated that they are eminently worth while.' ^ ^ The first 
step toward an orthopedic hospital was taken by the legislature of 
1917,' which appropriated $20,000 for this purpose, provided the 
amount can be dupUcated from sources other than the State. A com- 
mittee appointed by the governor has selected a site at Gastonia and 
is empowered to proceed when the necessary funds shall have been 
raised. 

PROVISIONS FOR HOMELESS AND DEPENDETfT CHILDREN. 

The State orphanage for white children at Oxford has an enroll- 
ment of 375, and the orphanage for colored children, also at Oxford, 
155.* Several private orphanges scattered throughout the State are 
caring for 1,690 children; also a children^st home society at Greens- 
boro, the only child-placing society in the State, has under its super- 

1 The figures given in this section are as of Nov. 30, 1916. 

* Annual Report of the Board of Public Charities of North Carolina, 1916, p. 22. 
•Ibid., p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

• Ibid., p. 26. 

• Ibid., pp. 24, 25. 
» Ibid., p. 7. 

• Acts of 1917, ch. 199. 

* Annual Report of the Board of Public Charities of North Carolina, 1916, pp. 31, 33. 
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vision 442 children who have been placed in private homes.* A num- 
ber of dependent children, 37 in 1916^ were cared for temporarily in 
the county homes or ''almshouses'' ^ designed for adults, totally un- 
fitted, according to modern standards, for the special problems of 
diild care« The board of public charities urges the county commis- 
sioners to provide otherwise for the children as soon as possible. 

STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND PUBUC WELFARE. 

Since Mardi, 1917, a new '^ State Board of CharitieB and Public 
Welfare/' taking the place of the old ''Board of PubUc Charities,^' 
has been given the duty to ''study and promote the welfare of the 
dependent and delinquent chikl and to provide either directly or 
through a bureau of the board for the placing and supervision of de- 
pendent, delinquent, and defective children/' and to ''inspect and 
make report on private orphanages, i]:]fititutions, and peisons receiv- 
ing or placing children." ^ This board hopes ev^itufJiy to organize 
county boards of pubhc welfare throu^K>ut the State, with a locally 
paid county commissioner of public welfare in every county. 

1 Annual Report of the Board of Public Charities of North Carcrfina, 1916, p. 38. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 

« Acts of 1917, ch. 170. 
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►ULE USED IN VISITING FAMILIES DURING SURVEY, 

IPage l.i 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

CHILDRKN'S BimEA.U. 



OUTLINE FOB STUDY OF CHILD WELFARE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 



FATHER. 

8. No. B.C. No. 



[Pago 2.3 

MOTHER. BABY. 

P. C. No. Township. COUNTY. 



ADDRESS. 

STATE. 



BABY— 1. M. P. 2. L. I. 8. L. B., 8. B. 4. At one year: 
Alive,Dead. 6. Date of birth 6. Date of death 



7. Feedinr. 



(a) Breast only 

(b) Breast and other. 

(c) No breast 



8 



6 



8 



9 



10 



11 



12 



a. Si>ecify (b) and (0) 

MOTHER— 8. Marriage ages duration years. 

9. Pregnancies. 



No. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 



Sex. 



Moth- 
er's 
age. 



Child's 

present 

age. 



At'd't 

at 
birth. 



Period. 



Caase of death 



If 

death 



10. Before conf.: Saw phy'n, mwf., how often Ur. exam., 

how often 

11. After: No. visits*... 12. Drops in baby's eyes 

13. Cordy how dressed 

14. Instruction in Inf. care 

16. Nursing care in conf.: (a) Kind 

(b) Duration 16. Howlonginbed 

17. Usual help with housework 

18. Extra help in confinement 



23. Mother's oc- 
cupations 



FATHER— 24. 
Occupation. 



Industries 



Ex- 
tent 



Industry. 



Ages. 



E.O. 
W. 



25. Illness. 



26. Physical history of children. 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 




27. Home remedies. 



28. Distance from phy'n 

29. From telephone 

30. Distance from school 

31. Education of living children 



19. Usual du- 
ties. 



(a) Cooldng . . 

(b) Cleanhig . 

(c) Washing ., 

(d) Ironing ... 

(e) Bulk fam* 
lly sewing. 



Ceased. 



Re- 
sumed. 



Usual duties. 



m Milking... 
(g) Churning, 
(h) Chickens. 



(i) Garden. 
Cj)Farm. 



Ceased. 



Re- 
sumed. 



o 



li 

If 



i 



Pi 
O 



1 

If 

9 



Reason for leav- 
ing. ♦ 



20. Household cottvenienoes. 



32. 



21. lUness , 

22. Compl. of former pregnancies . 



Mother. 
Father. 



este 



o 



other 



I 



Y.N. 
Y.N. 



I. 
II 



Y.N. 
Y.N. 
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IPagea.] 



33. 



Cliildren's farm wOTk— by seasons. 



Hours. 



Wages. 



These col- 
umns are 
reserved 
for office 
use. 



34. 



Children's other wcwk. 



Industry 



Extent 



Ages 



Hours 



Wages 



.per Own, free (valne S. 



HOME— 35. No. acres No. improved 36. Rental S. 

per ) Wcnrked on shares: Y. N. % 

37. Mortgage S....Rate of int — 38. Crops and stock 

39. Equipment 

40 . Persons : Family O thers Total Specify others 

41. No. rooms No. used for sleeping Baby sleep alooe: Y. N. with adults 

children 42. House screened Y.N 

43. Water: dg.w.,dr.w.,cist.,sprg. Distance from house. Slope, op, down from house; op, 
down from privy. Casing. 



44. Toilet: none, privy, si)ecify Slope, up, down from house. Condition 

45. How often cleaned Disposal 

46. Garbage: Bum, bury, fed stock 47. Rubbish . 

48. Manure. 

49. General description of house and 

premises: 



Sketdi of premises. 



i 



1 

i 






















































































































' 



























25 


50 
























, 




















Ft. 



Symbols: D»dwelling. P«prfvy. W— well. 
Sp»spring. St.«stabie. £Ep»h<^pen. 

[Page 4.] 

50. Home economfcs! [Diet sod clothhig; income — (ca^ and other); indebtedness, ottnr tiian mortage; 
store credits a^d mafhods of purclusiog; expenditures for stock and farm equipment; for hired nelp; 
method of crop disponl; diswnce from market, etc) 



51. Social life, recreation, use of Msore time, etc.: Distance fhmi nearest town. R.F.D. Y.N. 

Publications taken. Read. 

fOive for each member of family: Membership in Istrm or civic association, club, lodge, grange, etc.; at^ 
tendance at Farmers' Institutes; frequency of visits to town, participation in social events, ete.; also atti- 
tude toward farm life, desire to go to mill town or city, etc] 



Notes: 



Informant. 



Agent. 



Date ot visit. 



MIDWIFE 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OP LABOR, 

CRILDBEN'8 BVSSAU. 

OITTUNB FOB INTEBVIEW WITH MIDWIVES IN A BITBAL DISTBICT. 

1. Name and address 2. Col., white '. , 

3. No. lilrtlK attended in 1915 No.wiUiM.D 4. Patients wh., col., both , 

Se&vicies Dusora comiinbment: 5. Howispati«ktpfepared 

ft- How does midwife prepare herself 

7. Antiseptios used 

8. N<K exams, usually made during latMT 0. 2d and 3d stagfts of labor» how treated 

10. Treatment of ooffd ; of infected cord 

11. No. eases infected eord ; of umbilical hernia Vl 

12. Treatment of baby's eyes. 13. No. cases of infected ejres 

14. Remains how long after birth No. calls after Patient discharged when 

What ei^am. made previous to discharge 

16. What advice given on infant care 

16. What services performed othw than obstetrical: Nuraing, Y. N. Housewcnrk, Y. N. 

Abnobmal CASss: 17. Na treated in 191& ... . No. lacerations No. replied by mwf 

Other abnormal cases: Specify 

18. Use of instruments ; of ansesthetics 

19. Bag: Equipment and eonditkn 

W. Under what eireomslaaoes does mwloaUpbyn 

Names of phyns. called 

21. No. stillbirths No. infant deaths Causes 

22. Mothers' deaths: No Causes 

No. casesofehiWbedfevw 

Sebyices dubino pbbonanct: 23. Sees patient how often, and in what mos 

24. Does mwf. as a rule make phys. exam.: Y. N. Specify no. and kind 

Urine exam.: Y. N. and in what mos 

25. Prenatal care: Advice given mothers 

Tbainino of midwife: 26. Where 27. Name school or phyn 29. Di^doma: Y.N. 

29. Mos. attended 30. Lectures per week 31. No. births attended during training 

32. QenL edufiation .^ — Can read and write: Y.N. 

33. Yrs. practiced: Total ; tntewnosli^stBdied a*. URBlehargefdrcoiif.t. 

35. Does she register births: Y. N. How long after 

36. License No 

37. Condition of house ; of person 

38. Approximate age 

Enter notes and remarks 
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SCHOOL-SURYEY SCHEDULE. 

U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

Childben'8 Bubeau. 

Washinoton. 

SCHOOL SURVEY. 



1. Name of school 2. White or negro. 

4. Graded or ungraded : 5. Highest class. . . 

6. Teachers, number 7. Salajy 

8. Enrollment, total Boys 



3. Term 



Girls 



Attendance. 



9. Average for year 

10. Average for November, 

11. Average for liarch 



TotaL 



Boys.' 



Girls. 



School building: 

12. Material 13. Finished, outside inside 14. No. rooms 

15. Blinds or shutters at windows 16. Method of heating 

17. Provison for coats, etc 18. General condition 

19. Equipment ^ 

Sanitation: 

20. Number of toilets, for boys girls 21. Distance ai>art 

22. Drinking water, Dg. W., Dr. W., Sp 23. Drinking cup, individual, common 

Surroundings: 

24. Any attempt to beautify grounds with flowers, shrubbery, or trees 

25. Playground, Yes, No. 
School activities: 

26. Library 27. School chibs (Audubon Soc., etc.) 

28. Athletics 

29. Lidustrial work 

30. County commencement. No. attending 31. Exhibits and prizes 



32. School entertainments : 

The school and the community: 

33. Community gatherings held at the school, meetings of Community Club, Farmers' Institutes, etc 



34. Money raised privately or by school entertainments last year and how used. 



35. No. of visits to parents 36. No. parents who visit school 

Notes: 
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LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below. 
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